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MINOS  AND  NIEMAND  AGAIN. 

BY    FRANCIS    C.    RUSSELL. 

READERS  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  are  more  or  less  aware  that 
its  author  was  a  mathematical  professor.  They  are,  however, 
in  general  not  aware  that  when  it  served  his  turn  he  could  write  of 
mathematics  in  the  same  easy  and  lightsome  vein.  Those  not  afflicted 
with  a  phobia  for  mathematics  will  well  relish  his  Euclid  and  his 
Modern  Rivals  in  spite  of  the  very  weighty  matters  about  which  it 
is  occupied.  As  an  object  lesson  of  the  advantages  of  dialogue  for 
the  clear  and  easy  presentation  of  geometrical  issues  and  arguments 
it  is  a  perfect  gem,  while  the  humor  with  which  it  is  plentifully 
interspersed  makes  the  reading  of  it  a  positive  pleasure.  I  have 
therefore  ventured  an  imitation,  although,  of  course,  one  can  only 
tag  along  after  the  style  of  Lewis  Carroll.  The  dramatis  personae 
will  be  the  same  Minos  and  Herr  Niemand  who  appear  in  the  book 
mentioned,  and  the  roles  they  severally  enact  will  duly  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  dialogue. 

(Minos  jo/M.y.- -Enter   Niemand.) 

Niemand.  I  tender  here  for  your  favorable  verdict  a  number 
of  booklets  entitled  "Rational  Mathematics"  by  Dr.  Charles  De 
Medici,  late  of  New  York  City. 

Minos.  Let  me  look  them  over  a  little.  (Looks  a  while,  and 
then)  I  cannot  possibly  tell  at  once  what  should  be  said  about  Dr. 
De  Medici's  doctrines  and  projects.  I  see  that  he  is  a  circle  squarer, 
but  not  a  circle  squarer  of  the  ordinary  kind.  His  circle  squaring 
is  incidental.  He  projects  no  less  than  a  radically  new  system  of 
mathematics,  for  he  proposes  to  banish  altogether  from  that  realm 
all  recourse  to  irrationals  and  incommensurables,  all  recourse  to 
decimal  fractions,  and  to  erect  a  science  of  mathematics  upon  the 
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basis  of  experimental  evidence.  That  would  be  an  innovation  in- 
deed. 

Nie.  (glowing).  That's  it.  I  see  you  fall  to  the  case  exactly. 
Just  think  of  the  marvelous  genius  of  a  man  who  has  overruled  the 
resolutions  of  the  intellectual  princes  of  the  world,  confirmed  and 
re-  and  re-confirmed  by  them  through  millenniums  of  intellectual 
history.  What  a  lamentable  spectacle  it  is  to  see  how  blind  the 
world,  even  the  so  esteemed  intellectual  world  par  excellence,  has 
always  been  to  transcendent  genius.  Witness  Copernicus,  Colum- 
bus and  other  extraordinary  men.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  the 
heart  of  every  enlightened  lover  of  his  kind  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  the  satisfied  conceit  of  final  knowledge  that  pervades  the 
souls  of  those  who  are  esteemed  in  the  world  as  eminent  in  knowledge, 
to  notice  how  eager  and  persistent  they  are  to  extinguish  and  smother 
every  light  not  kindled  at  the  same  brand  as  is  their  own?  And 
to  notice  how  the  great  chump-world  zvill  follow  the  counsel  of 
these  usurpers  and  delight  to  persecute  with  ridicule,  neglect  and 
starvation  the  vessels  of  every  new  revelation  ?  It  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  wonders  how  the  world  ever  gets  to  know  anything  of  exalted 
consequence.  Everything  established  seems  leagued  in  a  dead  set 
conspiracy  against  its  advent.  In  fact  it  is  only  at  vast  intervals 
and  by  exceptional  good  fortune  that  any  glint  of  supreme  genius 
is  permitted  to  penetrate  the  cordon  of  maHgnant  jealousy  and 
supine  subjection  that  would  foreclose  it  from  its  divine  mission. 
For  the  most  part  the  prevention  is  successful.  Many  and  many 
a  genius  has  experienced  a  beatific  intellectual  vision,  and  hence 
to  its  service,  and  to  the  service  of  humanity,  as  a  passionate  lover 
bound,  has  devoted  to  it  his  strength  and  his  life,  foregoing  for  its 
sake  all  else  and  enduring  starvation,  neglect  and  ridicule,  only  to 
the  result  that  the  insensate  and  besotted  world  had  no  reception  for 
his  discovery,  but  preferred  to  wallow  rather  than  fly.  Oh!  The 
pity  of  it !     The  pity  of  it ! .  . . 

Min.  If  passionate  oratory  were  a  proper  means  of  letting 
light  in  upon  the  issues  that  are  presented  in  mathematics,  your 
remarks  would  be  very  much  in  point.  That  is  to  say,  they  would 
be  in  point  provided  they  were  warranted  in  their  application.  Un- 
recognized and  neglected  genius  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  cases 
that  can  occur,  and  when  it  really  happens  all  that  you  say  is  well 
uttered.    But  how  does  it  apply  to  the  case  in  hand? 

Nie.  Why !  De  Medici  and  his  discoveries  have  been  and  are 
still  ostracized.  He  devoted  his  life  to  their  elaboration  and  pro- 
mulgation and  died  at  last  in  abject  poverty  without  ever  having 
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had  any  assurance  that  his  sacrifices  and  sufferings  would  be  of  any 
avail.  Such  is  the  malign  fatality  that  oppresses  and  suppresses 
genius.  Better  be  a  hod-carrier  than  to  be  endued  with  that  afflic- 
tion. 

Minos.  By  what  token  or  tokens  is  Dr.  De  Medici  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  genius? 

Nie.    By  his  mathematical  discoveries  of  course. 

Min.  But  suppose — we  can  suppose  anything  you  know — 
suppose  that  these  discoveries  turn  out  to  be  delusions.  Is  there 
anything  else  to  put  upon  De  Medici  the  stigmata  of  genius? 

Nie.  I  don't  know.  I  never  inquired.  Why  should  I  inquire 
when  such  illustrious  marks  were  conspicuous? 

Min.  Because  the  existence  of  the  genius  that  so  stirs  your 
soul  with  enthusiasm,  depends  palpably  upon  the  soundness  and 
superiority  of  the  doctrines  published  and  the  methods  employed 
by  De  Medici.  Now  mathematics  is  a  field  of  mental  exercise  that 
has  always  proved  peculiarly  tempting  to  minds  of  a  soaring  pro- 
clivity. But  it  demands  and  exacts  the  utmost  circumspection  and 
vigor.  The  paths  to  success  therein  are  thick  beset  with  sidings 
fit  to  mislead  even  the  very  elect  away  from  the  true  line.  In  multi- 
tudes of  instances  minds  of  conspicuous  excellence  have  been  caught 
stumbling.  Soaring  has  so  universally  proved  disastrous  that  every 
disciplined  mathematician  is  by  an  insuperable  compulsion  of  his 
mental  nature  forced  to  suspect  and  challenge  any  departure  from 
doctrines  sanctioned  by  millions  of  acute  minds  ever  eager  to  dis- 
cover errors  and  lapses.  So  constantly  and  unvaryingly  have  pro- 
jected innovations  turned  out  to  be  fallacious  that  mathematicians 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  a  good  deal  set  in  the  opinion  that  the  accredited 
body  of  doctrines  is  for  the  most  part  probably  well  grounded.  If 
this  is  prejudice  why  is  it  not  a  prejudice  to  be  commended  and 
counselled?     Do  you  hold  that  all  prejudice  is  to  be  renounced? 

Nie.  Yes.  A  man  that  pretends  towards  the  knowledge  of 
things  as  they  really  are  ought  always  to  keep  his  mind  open  and 
hospitable  for  a  revision  of  his  holdings  as  well  as  for  new  light. 

Min.  Why  then  do  you  solicit  my  favorable  verdict  upon  De 
Medici?  Do  you  not  want  me  to  become  a  convert  to  his  system 
and  then  and  thereafter  to  persist  as  a  partisan  and  as  an  advocate 
of  the  same? 

Nie.  Surely.  But  the  adoption  of  an  opinion  or  doctrine  after 
marshalling  all  the  available  considerations  of  any  considerable  con- 
sequence and  after  candidly  and  carefully  weighing  the  same  is  not 
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prejudice.     However  erroneous  it  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  a  well- 
sanctioned  conclusion  so  far  as  the  investigator  is  concerned. 

Adin.    That  is  to  say  you  would  have  such  a  conclusion  conclude 
something  ? 

Nie.  Of  course  all  well-sanctioned  conclusions  should  be  abided 
in  with  considerable  persistence.  How  else  could  any  one  be  said 
to  have  any  opinions? 

Min.  Very  well.  It  is  a  question  of  your  own  asking,  but  all 
the  same  very  much  in  point,  but  its  incidence  upon  your  exhorta- 
tion to  always  keep  the  mind  open  and  hospitable  for  a  revision  of 
holdings,  seems  to  me  not  a  little  destructive.  Now  the  mathema- 
ticians are  persons  that  in  a  very  especial  way  abide  in  well-sanc- 
tioned conclusions ;  saving,  of  course,  that  deference  to  a  possible 
better  instruction  that  is  the  peculiar  mark  of  the  scientific  spirit. 
Is  it  too  much  on  their  part  to  insist  that  a  heavy  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  those  who  would  urge  that  their  well-sanctioned  con- 
clusions are  erroneous? 

Nie.     Be  the  burden  however  heavy  it  may  be,  Dr.  De  Medici 
has  provided  ample  proofs. 

Min.  Well,  in  deference  to  your  urgency  I  will  study  the 
proposals  and  proofs  of  Dr.  De  Medici.  Call  on  me  again  after  a 
week's  interval  and  I  will  then  report  to  you  my  conclusions.  I 
warn  you,  however,  that  I  shall  probably  find  him  a  mathematical 
crank,  but  that  prepossession  shall  not  prevent  me  from  the  most 
candid  examination  and  judgment  I  am  able  to  compass.  And  do 
not  think  that  I  mean  by  crank  anything  derogatory.  I  have  a 
decided  measure  of  liking  and  respect  for  the  general  run  of  cranks, 
so  called.  There  are,  of  course,  members  of  their  sect  that  are 
obnoxious.  It  is  rather  hard  to  be  patient  and  charitable  with  that 
combination  of  conceited  ignorance  and  pig-headed  arrogance  that 
we  sometimes  meet  and  we  feel  very  much  inclined  to  follow  the 
precept,  "answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  But  in  general 
cranks  are  men  to  be  noticed  with  sincere  respect  if  not  with  honor, 
for  they  not  only  form  no  little  of  the  really  living  intellectual  plasm 
of  their  generation,  but  they  very  generally  exemplify  those  traits 
of  character  we  are  proud  to  appropriate  to  the  capacity  of  our 
race.  For  the  most  part  they  are  cast  in  the  heroic  mould  and  they 
refresh  us  by  the  contrast  they  present  to  the  great  ovine  herd  the 
individuals  of  which  are  only  just  so  many  copies,  machine  made, 
and  furnished  with  machine  made  characters.  These  come  in  and 
pass,  come  in  and  pass,  echoing  the  opinions  in  vogue  and  the 
sentiments  approved  and  no  one  is  wiser  or  better  or  has  lived  any 
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fuller  life  for  their  having-  existed.  But  cranks,  whatever  else  they 
may  be,  are  men  of  some  consequence,  be  it  more  or  less,  in  the 
economy  of  the  world.  No  one  of  them  can  safely  be  left  out  of 
account,  for  it  may  turn  out  that  he  has  been  chosen  as  the  vessel 
of  matters  of  special  importance.  Their  devotion  to  their  visions  is 
touching,  and  their  constancy  under  indignity  and  neglect  evinces 
a  sincerity  and  courage  that  are  marks  of  the  superior  man.  When 
they  succeed  the  world  can  see  well  enough  the  pathos  of  their 
period  of  probation,  but  until  then  they  are  apt  to  play  the  role  of 
martyrs.  I  assure  you,  that  whatever  I  must  conclude  as  to  Dr. 
De  Medici's  mathematics,  I  shall  regard  him  personally  as  having 
been  at  least  a  man  to  be  noticed  with  all  respect.  Come  in  again 
a  week  hence. 

Nie.     Auf  Wiedersehen  then. 

(Takes  leave.) 

A  Week  Later. 
(Enter  Niemand.) 

Nie.  Good  afternoon,  Herr  Minos.  Are  you  all  prepared  to 
report  upon  Dr.  De  Medici's  mathematics? 

Min.  Yes — and  no.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  as  well  prepared  as 
I  probably  ever  shall  be,  but  I  have  found  the  task  I  undertook  very 
much  more  extensive  than  I  anticipated.  De  Medici  not  only  pro- 
jected a  new  system  but  he  provided  a  new  nomenclature  and  fol- 
lowed a  new  complex  of  methods  for  the  embodiment  of  his  system. 
He  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  good  arithmetician  and  an  assid- 
uous draftsman,  but  I  should  judge  that  his  geometry  and  algebra 
were  largely  self-taught,  for  he  departs  widely  from  the  usual  defi- 
nitions, conceptions  and  phraseology. 

Nie.    Yes,  he  proposed  to  build  from  the  ground  up. 

Min.  The  consequence  has  been  that  I  have  had  to  study  a  new 
science  or  congeries  of  sciences  with  a  new  and  strange  vehicle  for 
its  expression.  Moreover,  the  booklets  you  provided  me  are  not  a 
full  exposition  of  the  new  system.  The  full  work  was,  as  he  an- 
nounced, to  consist  of  Sections  A,  B,  and  C  of  three,  four,  and  five 
parts  respectively.  Now  parts  three,  four,  and  five  of  Section  C  are 
lacking. 

Nie.  Yes,  De  Medici  was  so  poor  that  he  never  was  able  to 
print  those  missing  parts. 

Min.     Did  he  ever  compose  them? 

Nie.     I  guess  he  did.     Numerous  sheets  were  found  among  his 
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papers  after  his  death  that  must  have  belonged  to  those  missing 
parts,  but  they  have  never  been  edited  if  indeed  they  are  complete. 

Min.  Well  now,  that  is  very  unfortunate,  for  those  very  mis- 
sing parts  were  to  contain  the  exposition  of  his  Surd  Law,  and  with- 
out that  his  system  is  very  much  like  a  column  without  a  capital. 

AHc.  But  there  are  a  large  number  of  results  he  proves  inde- 
pendently of  the  Surd  Law.  In  Section  B,  Part  II,  he  sets  forth 
in  articulate  form  twenty-eight  results  discovered  by  him. 

Min.  Yes,  but  after  all  the  very  head  and  front  of  all  his  dis- 
coveries is  his  discovery  that  there  are  no  incommensurable  quantities 
whatever.  That  he  plants  down  as  a  "Fundamental  Axiom."  His 
arithmetic  he  entitles  "Commensurable  Arithmetic,"  and  his  whole 
system  he  calls  "Rational  Mathematics"  for  the  very  purpose  of 
accentuating  the  contrast  it  presents  with  the  orthodox  system,  in 
consequence  of  the  systematic  repudiation  of  the  idea  of  incom- 
mensurable quantities.  In  short  he  projects  not  merely  a  revolu- 
tion but  a  cataclysm.  But  in  proceeding  to  elaborate  his  system  he 
meets  with  divers  of  the  cases  that  the  orthodox  school  has  at  least  in 
a  measure  overcome  by  their  supposition  that  incommensurables 
really  exist,  and  by  approximations.  All  such  cases  met  by  him  he 
solves  by  resorts  which  depend  at  last  for  their  rational  justification 
upon  his  unrevealed  "Surd  Law"  and  its  rational  validity.  It  is 
hence  very  inconvenient  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion when  a  part  of  the  premises  is  lacking. 

Nie.  But  what  say  you  to  that  Fundamental  Axiom?  Here  it 
is  Sec.  C,  part  II,  paragraph  10 :  "Any  two  lines  of  different  lengths 
have  a  common  measure." 

Min.  Well,  I  might  say  many  other  things,  but  I  will  here 
content  myself  with  asking:  What  is  the  common  measure  of  the 
side  and  diagonal  of  a  square? 

A'ie.  Had  you  just  turned  over  a  few  pages  to  paragraph  23 
you  would  have  seen  his  solution.  The  common  measure  is  ^yrth 
of  the  side.     Shall  I  read  you  what  he  says? 

Min.    If  you  please. 

Nie.     (Starts  but  stops  and  hesitates.) 

Min.  Yes,  I  understand.  You  find  that  he  says,  "This  com- 
mon measure  will  be  shozvn  later  on"  to  be  the  fraction  ^77.  Now 
find  for  me,  if  you  please,  this  promised  "later  on"  showing. 

Nie.  (Turns  over  the  pages  and  back  several  times).  Well, 
the  showing  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  be  in  the  parts  that  failed 
to  get  printed. 

Min.     Am  I  therefore  as  an  examiner  and  judge  expected  to 
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conclude  that  Dr.  De  Medici  could  show  the  matter  in  question  to 
be  as  he  affirms  it  to  be  ? 

Nie.  I  guess  it  would  prove  out  with  ruler  and  compasses. 
You  see  it  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Dr.  De  Medici's 
method  that  whatever  needs  proof  can  be  adequately  and  exactly 
ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compasses. 

Mill.  Very  well  then.  Here  is  a  square  measuring  one  inch 
on  each  side.    Find  me  by  rule  and  compasses  that  ^77  part  of  it. 

Nie.  A  five  hundredth  part  of  an  inch !  I  shall  have  to  decline. 
I  am  not  a  skilled  draughtsman. 

Min.  Is  then  Dr.  De  Medici's  system  comprehensible  only  by 
skilled  draughtsmen?  But  I  will  not  push  you  further  in  this  line 
of  testing  his  fundamental  axiom.  The  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  to  the  circumference  is  another  case  of  incommensurability 
as  supposed  by  the  orthodox  mathematicians.  Dr.  De  Medici  says 
that  this  ratio  is  the  fraction  3*%89  01*  ^■^%89-  I  have  looked  and 
re-looked  and  looked  again  seeking  to  find  how  he  arrives  at  this 
ratio.    Can  you  tell  me? 

Nie.     Surely.     He  finds  it  by  the  use  of  ruler  and  compasses. 

Min.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  stepped  his  compasses 
along  a  diameter  so  as  to  mark  it  ofit"  just  exactly  into  289  parts,  and 
then  has  stepped  along  the  circumference  with  the  same  opening 
of  the  compasses  so  as  just  exactly  to  mark  it  off  into  912  parts? 

A^ie.  I  suppose  so.  He  says  it  is  found  to  be  in  that  ratio  and 
that  must  mean  of  course  that  he  has  found  it  so. 

Min.    Did  you  ever  find  it  so? 

Nie.  No,  I  never  tried  it.  As  I  said  I  am  not  a  skilled 
draughtsman,  and  I  would  not  undertake  to  do  so  fine  a  job  as  that 
would  be. 

Min.  How  then  can  you  rest  assured  that  the  ratio  ^^/^go  is 
correct  ? 

Nie.  Why!  Dr.  De  Medici  lays  down  certain  requisites  that 
a  perfect  ratio  must  fulfil,  and  the  ratio  ^-^%89  perfectly  conforms 
to  those  requisites. 

Min.  Yes,  I  have  seen  and  considered  those  requisites  and  his  tt 
formula.  But  I  find  that  at  least  one  other  ratio,  to  wit,  the  ratio 
^^%2i  will  just  as  well  conform  to  those  requisites  and  to  that  tt 
formula  as  does  the  ratio  ^^%89-  There  cannot  certainly  be  two 
different  values  to  the  ratio  in  question. 

Nie.  (Hotly).     You  are  mistaken,  you  are  certainly  mistaken! 

Min.     Well  then,  show  me  how,  and  I  will  promptly  confess. 

Nie.     I  have  no  time  now  to  study  the  matter  out.    What  do 
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you  say  to  the  discovery  that  the  sine  of  sixty  degrees  is  equal  to 
the  side  of  a  regular  heptagon? 

Min.     I  say  that  it  is  a  very  close  approximation. 

Nie.  (Still  excited).  No  approximation!  De  Medici's  results 
are  exact,  rigorously  exact.  If  they  were  only  ajpproximate  his 
system  would  instantly  by  that  same  token  be  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  orthodox  system  and  all  his  glory  as  a  mathematical  genius 
annihilated.  I  strongly  suspect  that  your  mind  is  immovably  set 
in  the  orthodox  prepossession. 

Min.  I  willingly  confess  that  my  mind  is  so  set  to  this  extent 
that  I  shall  abide  by  the  orthodox  doctrines  until  at  least  one  good  rea- 
son is  given  tending  to  show  that  De  Medici  is  right.  In  law  it  is  an 
approved  rule  that  whoever  would  recover  must  recover  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  right  and  not  on  the  weakness  of  the  right  of 
his  adversary.  Would  you  have  me  shift  over  as  a  mere  act  of 
election  ? 

Nie.  Not  at  all.  But  the  books  and  papers  I  supplied  to  you 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  De  Medici's  claims. 

Min.  I  have  read  them  all  and  studied  them  intently  and  per- 
severingly  at  no  small  cost  of  brain  fag,  I  assure  you. 

Nie.  And  what,  if  anything,  did  you  find  out?  I  have  really 
a  curiosity  to  learn  what  an  orthodox  bigot  wants  to  say. 

Min.  I  will  say  not  what  I  take  any  pleasure  in  saying  but  the 
truth  as  I  find  it.  I  find  De  Medici  to  have  been  a  man  afflicted 
with  over-confidence  in  himself.  Had  he  had  a  wise  respect  for 
others  he  might  have  studied  the  accepted  geometry  and  then  he 
would  some  time  or  other  have  fallen  to  the  real  central  idea  of 
geometry,  to  wit,  the  aspiration  to  build  up  by  the  exercise  of  reason 
and  upon  the  single  fact  of  the  interval  in  general  a  science  of  form. 
Now  De  Medici  elaborates  his  entire  system  upon  the  basis  and  ac- 
cording to  the  suggestions  of  what  he  calls  his  geometry,  and  yet 
he  never  conceived  real  geometry  at  all.  He  pottered  endlessly  and 
most  tiresomely  over  linear  marks  upon  paper  and  over  circular 
marks  upon  paper,  all  the  time  supposing  the  same  to  be  the  real 
and  ultimate  things  to  be  studied.  He  takes  the  phrase  "ruler  and 
compasses"  to  mean  nothing  but  the  material  tools  of  that  sort,  and 
he  naively  supposes  that  geometrical  truth  can  be  proved  by  experi- 
ments with  them.  His  results  are  what  might  be  expected  under  such 
prepossessions.  He  is  sometimes  right.  A  man  could  scarcely  spend 
a  lifetime  working  with  a  good  ruler  and  with  a  good  pair  of  com- 
passes without  learning  some  real  geometry  or  without  confirming 
much  more  that  is  more  or  less  well  known.    But  he  is  mostly  wrong. 
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He  is  an  adept  at  self-deception  by  means  of  circular  reasoning  and 
by  putting  into  his  premises  what  he  draws  out  in  his  conclusions. 
He  projects  impracticable  constructions  in  order  to  make  out  many 
of  his  exhibits.  Moreover  his  method  is  a  tangle  of  mathematical 
rubbish  and  his  style  a  marvel  of  obscurity.  No  one  can  really 
realize  the  resources  of  language  for  the  concealing  of  thought  and 
for  the  embodiment  of  emptiness  without  for  a  while  struggling 
over  a  style  like  that  of  De  Medici  and  trying  to  find  out  the  drift 
and  direction. 

Nie.  (Sarcastically).  Bravely  done.  Not  being  able  to  prove 
De  Medici  wrong  in  any  particular,  refuge  is  sought  in  general 
abuse.  Prove  him  wrong  in  a  single  particular,  just  one  litttle 
particular.  But  I  will  not  stop  over  you  any  longer.  Give  me  back 
my  books  and  papers.  Now  I  have  got  them  I  bid  you  a  very  good 
day!     (Exit.) 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MUSIC. 

BY   CHARLES   KASSEL. 

AS  poetry  and  prose  are  the  language  of  thought  so  music  is  the 
-  language  of  feeling.  It  is  sound  grown  eloquent.  Painting — 
sculpture — nay,  even  the  printed  page  with  its  record  of  the  tragic 
and  the  pathetic — less  powerfully  sway  our  emotions.  Who  has  not 
observed  how  magically  our  moods  transform  when  wrought  upon 
by  a  strain  of  melody?  As  to  something  talismanic  our  spirits  yield 
to  its  touch,  changing  from  grave  to  gay,  and  from  gay  to  grave, 
with  every  change  of  the  spell ;  now  stirred  with  martial  ardor,  now 
softened  with  the  tenderness  of  a  lullaby, — at  one  moment  lifted 
high  by  a  strange  sense  of  hope  or  triumph,  at  another  subdued  and 
awe-struck  by  a  solemnity  as  of  cathedral  devotions. 

In  all  times,  too,  music  has  been  the  solace  of  the  sorrowing. 
The  heart  torn  by  grief  finds  in  a  beautiful  air  a  balm  which  no 
book,  no  discourse,  no  friendly  voice  can  give.  Lost  in  the  maze 
of  chord  and  cadence  the  mind  forgets  its  haunting  thoughts  and  the 
whole  being  is  soothed  and  calmed. 

"Music  is  the  most  emotional  of  all  arts,"  says  Theodule  Ribot 
in  that  highly  thoughtful  and  suggestive  work  The  Psychology  of 
the  Emotions  (Scribners',  1900,  page  103).  "No  art  has  a  deeper 
power  of  penetration,  no  other  can  render  shades  of  feeling  so 
delicate  as  to  escape  every  other  medium  of  expression."  On  this 
subject,  too,  and  this  alone,  Herbert  Spencer — that  master  thinker 
in  the  realm  of  the  material — drops  the  phrases  of  the  scientist  and 
adopts  the  language  of  the  mystic.  "Music,"  he  exclaims,  "arouses 
dormant  sentiments  of  which  we  had  not  conceived  the  possibility 
and  do  not  know  the  meaning;  or,  as  Richter  says,  'tells  us  of 
things  we  have  not  seen  and  shall  not  see.'  "  So  Darwin,  when  his 
pen  touches  upon  the  power  of  melody  over  our  natures,  forgets  his 
accustomed  soberness  of  statement  and  seems  moved  by  a  strange 
sense  of  mystery.    "The  sensations  and  ideas  thus  excited  in  us  by 
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music  or  expressed  by  the  cadences  of  oratory,"  he  remarks  in  Part 
3,  Chapter  19,  of  Descent  of  Man,  "appear  from  their  vagueness  yet 
depth  Hl<e  mental  reversions  to  the  emotions  and  thoughts  of  a  long 
past  age." 

This  subtle  power  of  sound,  however,  to  please  and  to  move 
has  long  defied  the  knife  and  probe  of  science.  About  it  theories 
beat  and  break  like  waves  about  an  ocean-girt  rock.  It  has  been 
the  despair  of  our  boldest  thinkers.  "As  neither  the  enjoyment  nor 
the  capacity  of  producing  musical  sounds,"  says  Darwin,  "are  facul- 
ties of  the  least  use  to  man  in  reference  to  his  daily  habits  of  life, 
they  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  mysterious  with  which  he  is 
endowed."  {Descent  of  Man,  Part  3,  Chapter  19).  Spencer,  too, 
seems  impressed  by  the  elusiveness  of  the  problem.  After  setting 
forth,  in  his  essay  on  The  Origin  of  Music,  a  theory  of  his  own 
which  has  since  been  largely  discredited,  he  says,  half-helplessly : 
"Those  who  reject  the  answer  here  given  are  bound  to  give  another. 
What  can  it  be?" 

Wherein,  we  may  ask,  lies  the  witchery  of  melody?  In  what 
consists  the  spell  of  pealing  chord  and  melting  cadence  ?  Why  does 
one  strain  oppress  with  a  vague  sense  of  dread,  and  another  suffuse 
the  cheek  with  tears?  Wherefore  do  we  feel  a  quivering  and  a 
quickening  and  an  impulse  to  leap  to  our  feet  when  a  swelling  meas- 
ure, a-swing  with  rhythm,  breaks  upon  the  ear,  and  whence  is  it 
that  a  dirge-like  note  throws  a  somber  shade  over  the  liveliest  spirits 
and  sobers  mirth  into  stillness?  Listening  to  the  laboring  pipes  of 
a  cathedral  organ,  how  our  sinews  knit  as  the  tide  of  sound  deepens 
and  rises ;  and  as  the  rolling  thunders  mount  one  upon  another,  and 
climax  piles  on  climax,  how  tense  the  breath  becomes  and  how 
strangely  the  body  seems  to  lift !  These  experiences  are  familiar 
ones ;  yet  this  influence  of  modulated  and  measured  sound  upon 
mind  and  body  has  baffled,  seemingly,  the  most  daring  of  philos- 
ophers. Darwin's  great  mind  brooded  earnestly  upon  the  mysterious 
play  of  music  upon  the  emotions,  and  the  varying  expression  of  our 
moods  in  song,  yet  the  riddle  defied  all  his  cunning  to  explain. 
"'The  whole  subject,"  he  observes,  "of  the  difference  of  sounds 
produced  under  different  states  of  mind  is  so  obscure  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  throwing  hardly  any  light  upon  it ;  and  the  remarks 
which  I  have  made  have  but  little  significance."  (Expression  of  the 
Emotions  in  Man  and  the  Animals,  Appleton  &  Co.'s  edition,  1899, 
page  88). 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  compass  of  a  paper  to  explore 
the  whole  subject  of  music,  even  did  it  lie  within  the  powers  of  the 
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present  writer  to  do  justice  to  the  task.  That  field  of  speculation 
is  beset  with  many  gnarled  problems  which  must  be  left  for  other 
and  abler  minds  to  treat.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  discussion  may 
be  narrowed  to  the  immediate  inc[uiry  suggested  by  our  questions 
and  quotations, — namely,  the  effect  of  music  upon  the  emotions, — 
the  subject  may  safely  be  entered  upon ;  for,  as  we  believe,  there 
is  an  all-important  view-point  which  has  been  neglected  hitherto,  and 
approached  from  which  the  mystery  resolves  itself  and  the  mind's 
eye  beholds  Music,  and  its  twin-sister  Language,  in  a  new  and  truer 
light. 

At  the  threshold  of  our  subject,  however,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  need  of  clearing  away  a  number  of  misconceptions,  prevailing 
even  among  musicians,  regarding  the  science  as  distinguished  from 
the  art  of  music.  It  is  a  common  notion,  for  example,  that  the  diatonic 
scale,  which  forms  with  us  the  alphabet  of  music,  is  the  perfect 
scale  of  nature,  growing  inevitably  out  of  fixed  natural  laws ;  and 
so  deeply  rooted  is  this  idea  that  we  refuse  to  recognize  as  true 
music  any  combination  of  sounds  which  we  can  not  reproduce  in 
the  notes  of  our  own  scale.  This  belief,  however,  rests  largely  in 
fancy.  Helmholtz  long  ago  remarked  the  fact  that  our  scale  is  an 
artificial  creation,  and  William  Pole,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Music, 
has  unfolded  the  teaching  of  Helmholtz  in  clear  and  happy  style. 
Moreover,  our  scale,  even  when  viewed  as  artificial,  is  not  the  ideal 
instrument  of  musical  form  we  had  dreamed,  for  as  C.  Hubert  H. 
Parry  has  explained,  in  that  profoundly  instructive  work.  The  Evo- 
lution of  the  Art  of  Music,  our  fifth  is  less  in  tune  than  in  many 
other  systems,  and  there  is  wholly  lacking  the  gamut  of  quarter- 
tones  which  makes  the  Persian  scale,  in  the  language  of  this  writer, 
"theoretically  the  most  perfect  ever  devised" ;  nor  do  we  note  with- 
out interest  the  statement  of  the  same  author  that  our  scale  in  its 
present  form  is  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  and  "was  resisted 
by  some  musicians  even  till  the  present  century."  So,  too,  harmony, 
or  the  chorded  blending  of  many  notes  into  one  and  the  interplay 
of  related  melodies,  is  a  modern  development,  and  was  wholly  un- 
known to  the  ancient  musicians.  Our  musical  perceptions,  therefore, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  been  molded  and  fixed  by  our  scale  of  twelve 
semi-tones,  are  purely  the  result  of  cultivation. 

Music,  indeed,  like  all  other  arts,  and  the  sense  of  musical 
beauty,  like  all  other  faculties,  are  the  outgrowth  of  evolution.  The 
giving  forth  of  musical  or  semi-musical  sounds  as  tokens  of  emo- 
tion and  sensation  is  natural  to  all  animals.  The  dog  that  beholds 
the  approach  of  his  master  gives  vent  to  his  delight  in  a  yelp — the 
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swine  feeding  at  the  heaping  trough  evinces  his  satisfaction  in  a 
grunt- — the  cock  with  his  shrill  clarion  utters  his  greeting  to  the 
new-born  day  and  gives  note  of  his  triumph  over  a  foe. 

This  truth  applies  as  well  to  human  beings  as  to  the  lesser 
animals.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  The  earliest  and  the 
strongest  instincts  of  mankind  were  those  which  centered  about  the 
mating  of  the  sexes  and  the  fostering  of  the  offspring,  and  those 
which  drew  together-  into  bands,  whether  for  prey  or  defense,  the 
primitive  human  creatures.  Sundered  by  chance,  the  power  of 
emitting  sounds  with  the  voice  afforded  a  ready  means  of  recalling 
the  mates  to  each  other,  as,  now,  in  the  case  of  bird  and  beast.  So, 
the  same  instrumentality  was  useful  in  summoning  the  offspring  to 
the  parent's  side,- — as  with  the  hen,  to-day,  when  she  discovers  a 
crumb  or  a  worm  with  which  to  feed  her  brood ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  offspring  served  to  bring  the  parent  to  its  defense  in  moments 
of  danger.  Again,  when  prowling  together  in  quest  of  food,  a  like 
signal  would  tell  the  rest  that  one  of  the  band  had  caught  sight  of 
quarry, — as  the  yelp  of  the  hound  now,  when  he  scents  again  the  trail 
he  had  lost,  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  his  wolf  forefathers 
hunted  in  packs  and  knew  by  a  quick  bark  from  the  leader  that  prey 
was  ahead  and  that  all  must  keep  together. 

Nor  could  the  primitive  cry-language  have  been  as  limited  in 
its  intelligibility  as  at  first  blush  might  be  thought,  though  but  a 
system  of  inarticulate  sounds  merely  varying  from  one  another  in 
the  elements  of  tone.  In  our  own  day  we  gather  distinct  ideas  from 
the  various  cries  of  the  dog :  we  know  the  yelp  of  pleasure  with  which 
he  greets  his  master,  the  idle  bark  at  the  passerby,  the  low  growl 
upon  the  entry  of  an  intruder,  and  the  plaintive  whine  when  beg- 
ging for  food  or  entrance  through  the  door ;  all  of  which  in  their 
characteristics  differ  from  his  bay  in  the  chase,  his  howl  when 
struck,  his  mournful  wail  in  the  lonely  hours  of  night.  Little  less 
expressive  is  the  language  of  the  barnyard  fowl.  "Ray  observed," 
says  Romanes,  in  his  Mental  Evolution  in  Man  (Appleton  &  Co., 
1898,  page  96),  "the  different  tones  used  by  the  common  hen  and 
found  them  uniformly  significant  of  different  ideas  or  emotional 
states  ;  therefore  we  may  properly  regard  this  as  a  system  of  language, 
though  of  a  very  rudimentary  form.  He  distinguishes  nine  or  ten 
distinct  tones  which  are  severally  significant  of  as  many  distinct 
emotions  and  ideas, — namely,  brooding,  leading  forth  the  brood, 
feeding,  food,  alarm,  seeking  shelter,  anger,  pain,  fear,  joy,  or 
pride  in  having  laid  an  egg.  Anzeau,  who  independently  observed 
this    matter,    says   that   the   hen    utters   at    least   twelve    significant 
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sounds."  The  like  appears  to  be  true  of  the  monkey  in  his  native 
home.  "In  Paraguay,"  says  Darwin,  in  Descent  of  Man,  "the  cebus 
azarae,  when  excited,  utters  at  least  six  distinct  sounds  which  ex- 
cite in  other  monkeys  similar  emotions." 

Now,  the  language  of  the  dog,  of  the  hen  and  of  the  monkey 
can  but  symbolize  for  us  the  first  rude  language  of  our  own  kind, — 
the  language  of  that  stage  of  our  development  when  we  could  not 
as  yet  have  acquired  the  peculiar  vocal  apparatus  which  made  pos- 
sible the  uprise  of  articulate  speech.  Indeed,  we  have  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  babe  a  reminder  of  that  dim  epoch  in  the  racial  story. 
"We  know,"  says  Romanes  in  the  work  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted  (p.  104),  "that  the  infant  makes  considerable  advance  in  the 
language  of  tone  and  gesture  before  it  begins  to  speak,"  and  Darwin, 
we  are  told,  "at  the  age  of  eleven  weeks  in  the  case  of  one  of  his 
children,  and  a  little  sooner  in  another,  observed  that  the  nature  of 
their  crying  changed  according  to  whether  it  was  produced  by 
hunger  or  suffering,  and  this  means  of  communication  appeared  to 
be  very  early  placed  at  the  service  of  the  will." 

The  human  mother,  however  low  in  point  of  intellect,  readily 
interprets  the  accents  of  her  infant, — the  crowing  sound  which  evi- 
dences its  contentment  as  it  rocks  in  the  cradle  or  on  its  parent's 
knee — the  little  cries  of  delight  when  played  with  or  danced  in  the 
arms — the  scream  of  pain — the  plaintive  note  of  fear  with  which, 
upon  awakening  in  the  stillness  of  night,  it  seeks  the  shelter  of  the 
maternal  arms.  So,  the  child  itself,  though  too  young  to  know  the 
meaning  of  words,  appears  to  grasp  instinctively  the  significance  of 
sounds.  It  distinguishes  readily  between  the  voice  of  threatening 
or  anger,  on  the  one  hand,  and  friendly  or  loving  tones  on  the  other. 
It  seems,  moreover,  an  unconscious  recognition  of  the  infantile  ca- 
pacity for  gathering  impressions  from  variations  of  tone,  that,  in 
caressing  the  babe  in  arms,  adults — and  particularly  women — fall 
into  a  singing  style  of  utterance,  with  every  word  drawn  into  long 
cadences,  the  voice  ordinarily  dropping  to  low  pitch  when  wishing, 
in  play,  to  arouse  a  mild  fear,  and  rising  to  the  higher  ranges  of 
tone  when  seeking  to  evoke  childish  ecstacies  of  delight. 

Taken  altogether,  therefore,  we  believe  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  the  language  of  earliest  mankind,  in  which  they  com- 
municated to  each  other  their  simple  emotions  and  sensations,  was 
a  language  of  cries  or  vocal  sounds  merely  differing  from  each 
other  in  their  musical  characteristics.  Darwin  himself,  in  Expression 
of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  the  Animals,  p.  87,  gave  a  passing  hint 
of  this  thought  when  he  observed,  "I  have  been  led  to  infer  that  the 
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progenitors  of  man  uttered  musical  tones  before  they  acquired  the 
powers  of  articulate  speech ;  and  that  consequently  when  the  voice 
is  used  under  any  strong  emotion  it  tends  to  assume,  through  the 
principle  of  association,  a  musical  character,"  and  again  in  Part  3, 
Chapter  19,  of  the  Descent  of  Man,  "We  may  go  further  than  this, 
and,  as  remarked  in  a  former  chapter,  believe  that  musical  sounds 
afforded  one  of  the  bases  of  language." 

How  vast  the  stretch  of  time  from  the  inarticulate  cry  of  the 
anthropoid  brute  to  that  magnificent  vehicle  of  expression  which 
thunders  in  the  mighty  pages  of  Carlyle  and  peals  like  organ  pipes 
in  the  great  lines  of  Milton !  But  all  the  splendor  and  beauty  of 
language  which  we  find  there  is  the  flower  and  offspring  of  that 
homely  original.  "Language,"  says  Spencer,  in  his  Synthetic  Phi- 
losophy, "can  be  traced  down  to  a  form  in  which  nouns  and  verbs  are 
its  only  elements."  Even  that  form,  however, — when  as  yet  mood, 
tense  and  person  were  not,  and  adjective,  adverb  and  article  had 
yet  to  be, — was  a  signal  advance  over  the  language  of  sounds ;  for  it 
marked  the  perfection  of  the  larynx  which  made  possible  the  true 
vocable  or  spoken  word,  and  evidenced,  at  the  same  time,  a  grow- 
ing power  of  associating  ideas  and  giving  them  names.  So  it  was 
that  the  language  of  sounds  varying  from  one  another  in  their  musical 
elements  gave  place  to  verbal  speech,  which  was  in  time  to  become 
the  familiar  instrument  of  thought. 

The  musical  tang,  however,  as  we  may  infer,  clung  to  the  new 
born  language  of  words  and  served  as  its  background.  The  old 
impulse  toward  expressing  emotion  in  this  manner  was  strong,  and 
men  fell  back  into  it  under  excitements  which  called  up  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  old  time.  Poetry — which  of  old,  as  now,  dealt  chiefly 
with  love  and  valor,  naturally  awoke  these  hereditary  sentiments, 
for  the  memories  of  courtship  and  of  the  fray  were  bound  up  with 
the  creature's  first  instincts ;  and  so  we  find  that,  among  all  nations 
of  antiquity,  poetry  was  chanted.  Prayer,  too, — which  in  its  earliest 
beginning  was  but  the  wild  cry  in  moments  of  terror  to  a  dimly 
felt  Providence, — has  ever  expressed  itself,  particularly  among  in- 
ferior peoples,  like  the  negroes,  in  a  quavering  utterance. 

Indeed,  our  common  speech,  to-day,  owes  more  of  its  expres- 
siveness than  we  realize  to  its  musical  adjuncts.  Give  ear  to  an 
orator  or  tragedian,  and  note  the  changes  in  pitch  of  voice,  and  in 
measure  and  volume  of  tone,  as  the  sentiment  changes.  No  elocu- 
tionist recites  the  death  of  Little  Nell  in  the  same  tone,  nor  with 
the  same  rapidity  or  loudness  of  utterance,  as  when  describing  a 
battle ;  and  in  conversation  we  condole  with  a  friend  in  grief  in  a 
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voice  differing  in  its  every  characteristic  of  sound  from  that  with 
which  we  greet  a  long-absent  acquaintance. 

The  dictionary  we  daily  consult  offers  us  a  striking  illustration, 
not  only  of  the  extent  to  which  the  musical  element  lingers  in  our 
speech,  but  as  well  of  the  wide  variety  of  meanings  a  single  cry  in 
the  old  time  might  have  acquired.  The  vocalization  "Ah," — which 
is  the  primary  vowel-sound,  being  the  most  readily  pronounced,  and 
which  we  may  therefore  assume  to  have  been  the  first  and  oftenest 
employed  by  man, — is  defined  in  Webster's  International  Dictionary 
as  "an  exclamation  expressive  of  surprise,  pityj  complaint,  entreaty, 
contempt,  threatening,  delight,  triumph,  etc.,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  utterance."  So,  the  expression  "ha"  is  defined  thus :  "an  ex- 
clamation denoting  surprise,  joy  or  grief.  Both  as  uttered  and  as 
written  it  expresses  a  great  variety  of  emotions,  determined  by  the 
tone  or  context.  When  repeated  "ha,  ha,"  it  is  an  expression  of 
laughter,  satisfaction  or  triumph,  sometimes  of  derisive  laughter; 
or  sometimes  it  is  equivalent  to  "Well,  it  is  so."  "Aha,"  which  is 
but  a  combination  of  the  two  former — all,  indeed,  turning  upon  the 
same  primary  vowel-sound — is  defined  as  "an  exclamation  expres- 
sing by  different  intonations  triumph  mixed  with  derision  or  irony, 
or  simple  surprise." 

The  sound  "Oh,"  which,  being  a  vowel  like  the  former,  must 
have  preceded  the  use  of  consonants  in  the  early  attempts  at  speech, 
expresses  shades  of  meaning  different  from  the  foregoing,  and  the 
sound  of  double  o,  as  in  the  word  "food,"  so  often  used  by  children 
to  indicate  moderate  pain,  as  when  plunged  in  a  cold  bath,  or  as 
denoting  mild  surprise  or  fright,  is  another  example.  The  ill-bred 
urchin  expresses  derision  or  defiance  by  a  long-drawn  enunciation 
of  a  short-a  vowel-sound  in  a  rasping  voice, — a  clear  harking  back 
to  the  primeval;  and  such  exclamations  as  "ugh!"  "ouch!"  and  the 
like,  heard  with  such  frequency  about  us,  can  hardly  be  more  than 
an  inheritance  from  the  cry-language  of  our  early  ancestors. 

The  power  of  emitting  sounds  varying  in  their  musical  charac- 
teristics, having  become  measurably  perfected  by  use,  was  not  lost, 
we  may  suppose,  when  the  birth  of  verbal  speech  began  to  supersede 
it  as  the  common  means  of  communication.  The  enlargement  of 
brain  which  could  make  possible  the  upgrowth  of  a  spoken  language, 
however  imperfect,  was  token  of  unfolding  faculties  which  should 
shortly  crave  expression  in  the  esthetic.  Hitherto,  man  had  ex- 
perienced hunger  and  satisfaction,  pain  and  pleasure,  sorrow  and 
joy,  and  the  other  sensations  of  which  his  undeveloped  nature  was 
capable ;  but,  being  as  yet  without  self-consciousness,  he  could  not 
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reflect  upon  these  feelings.  He  lived  in  the  objective  and  was  in- 
capable of  introspection.  To  borrow  the  lucid  phrases  of  Edwin 
Miller  Wheelock,  in  that  prose-poem  of  Evolution  which  we  know 
as  Proteus,  "he  could  not  turn  round  in  his  track  and  face  himself. 
He  knew  but  did  not  know  that  he  knew.  He  saw  but  did  not  see 
that  he  saw.  He  could  not  think  back  over  his  own  thoughts." 
Now,  however,  his  powers  of  thought  had  expanded  and  he  could 
lift  himself  into  the  subjective  and  from  the  pinnacle  of  memory 
look  down  upon  his  own  emotions  and  meditate  upon  the  associa- 
tions they  recalled.  He  remembered  the  sights  and  sounds  whose 
impression  upon  his  faculties  had  been  strongest  and  most  lasting, — 
the  great  ocean  rolling  in  long  measured  swells  at  his  feet  or  hurl- 
ing its  black  masses  with  frightful  sound  against  the  skies — the 
forests,  gloomy  and  fathomless,  now  still  as  death,  now  moaning 
disconsolately,  now  groaning  beneath  the  hurricane — the  moving 
airs  of  heaven,  at  one  time  soft  and  pleasing  and  laden  with  a  thou- 
sand odors,  at  another  terrible  in  their  shrieks  of  rage !  As  in 
painting  and  sculpture  he  began  tracing  in  a  rucfe  way  the  objects 
which  had  aroused  his  fears,  his  joys,  his  pains  and  pleasures,  so  in 
music — which  then  took  birth  as  an  art  from  the  same  power  of 
vocal  utterance  that  had  hitherto  served  a  different  use — he  strove 
to  reproduce  the  sounds  which  had  most  impressed  him  in  nature, 
in  order  that  he  might  feel  again  the  emotions  and  sensations  with 
which  they  had  always  been  associated,  and  which  now  he  could 
contemplate,  as  it  were,  from  afar.  The  brush  and  chisel  have  since 
wrought  marvels  as  hard  to  link  with  man's  first  steps  in  those  arts 
as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the  primitive  speech  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  of  which  Spencer  tells  us,  the  potentialities  of  ex- 
pression which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  gave  us  the  pages  of  Shakespeare. 
Music,  equally,  has  since  attained  a  power  and  beauty  which  make 
us  forget  its  humble  birth ;  but  all  these  arts  alike — painting  and 
sculpture,  language  and  music — trace  back  their  homely  origin  to 
that  dim  epoch  and  to  those  first  impulses  of  man  toward  the  esthetic. 
"The  natives  of  Australia,"  says  Parry  at  page  48  of  the  work 
already  mentioned,  "are  described  by  a  French  traveler  as  beginning 
a  howl  on  a  high  note  and  descending  a  full  octave  with  semi-tones  ; 
and  the  Caribs  are  described  by  an  English  traveler  as  doing  the 
same  thing."  The  writer  of  the  fine  work  from  which  this  quota- 
tion is  borrowed  ventures  no  theory  which'  will  cast  light  upon  the 
origin  of  this  primitive  and  savage  type  of  music ;  but  whoever  will 
remember  the  shriek  of  the  hurricane  about  a  rocky  coast,  and  recall 
the  high,  shrill  wail  that  marks  the  storm  at  its  highest,  and  the 
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gradual  fall  to  a  low  moan  as  the  force  of  each  gust  subsides,  can 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  howling  chant  of  the  Australian  and  the 
Carib  is  but  the  borrowed  music  of  the  tempest. 

It  needs  no  bold  flight  of  the  imagination  to  conjure  up  the 
sounds  with  which  early  man  was  surrounded  and  to  think  out  the 
impressions  which  they  must  have  made  upon  him.  Even  during 
the  ages  when  inarticulate  sounds  were  his  only  speech,  and  long 
before  his  faculties  had  grown  critical,  he  had  seen  how  wide  the 
difference  between  the  sounds  of  phenomena  that  inspired  fear  and 
the  sounds  of  phenomena  that  pleased.  The  roar  of  preying  beast 
or  torrent — the  howl  and  shriek  of  wave  and  wind — the  clap  and 
growl  of  angry  skies — all  these  filled  his  soul  with  terror,  for  he 
knew  that  lurking  in  the  wake  of  these  sounds  were  peril  and  be- 
reavement. Mass  of  sound,  therefore,  wherever  heard,  called  up 
within  him  the  emotions  of  the  tragic  and  the  terrible.  He  noted, 
too,  during  the  deadly  tempests  he  so  much  feared,  that  when  the  storm 
and  his  own  dread  were  at  the  highest — when  the  forests  bowed 
lowest  before  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  the  waves  broke  wildest 
and  oftenest  against  the  rocks — the  cry  of  the  hurricane  was  high 
and  shrill ;  and  that  as  the  creaking  forests  unbent  during  a  lull,  and 
the  lashing  waves  grew  less  violent,  the  note  of  the  wind  sank  to  a 
low  wail,  bringing  relief  and  hope  for  the  moment.  So  rise  and  fall 
in  pitch  of  sound  became  associated  in  his  mind  with  rise  and  fall 
in  intensity  of  emotion. 

Now,  as  he  borrowed  from  the  phenomena  of  the  storm  his  con- 
ception of  mass  of  sound  as  synonymous  with  tragedy  and  terror, 
so  from  the  peace  of  a  summer's  day  he  drew  the  idea  which  identi- 
fied soft,  low  sounds  with  all  that  is  pleasing.  On  such  a  day,  the 
break  of  the  surf  was  gentle,  the  forests  were  still,  the  sighing 
breezes  bore  odors  to  him  from  scented  fields, — all  things  told  of 
rest  and  he  was  soothed  and  lulled.  So  slow,  gentle  sounds  came 
to  have  for  him  a  meaning  quite  as  distinct  as  those  which  marked 
the  tempest. 

As  he  grew  in  power  of  observation,  animate  nature  about  him 
deepened  these  impressions.  There  the  same  law  was  apparent. 
His  cat,  when  pleased,  purred  low  and  softly,  but  when  angry  vented 
its  rage  in  sharp  cries.  His  dog,  when  roused  casually  from  slum- 
ber, gave  forth  a  few  barks  in  a  tone  of  middle  pitch,  and  so  when 
warning  an  intruder  his  growl  was  low,  threatening,  long-drawn ; 
but  when  in  pain  his  yelps  were  quick  and  shrill,  and  when  impatient 
for  the  chase  his  nasal  whine,  while  subdued,  was  high  in  pitch. 

In  himself,  as  well,  man  saw  the  same  principle  at  work.   When 
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pleased  or  calm  his  voice  was  low  and  regular  in  its  vocalizations ; 
but  when  angry  his  voice  was  high  and  his  utterances  quick.  So 
his  cries  of  pain  or  terror  were  shrill,  as  was  his  laugh  of  derision 
or  contempt ;  but  in  love  he  spoke  softly  and  his  chuckle  of  delight 
was  low. 

Sound,  therefore,  came  with  man  to  have  a  psychology  of  its 
own,- — a  psychology  which,  despite  the  vast  development  of  music 
since  along  lines  unrelated  to  its  origin,  will  even  now  explain 
many  of  the  sensations  we  derive  from  chorded  and  cadenced  sound, 
for  in  every  phrase  and  strain,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  composer  pays  tribute  to  its  influence.  Whoever  will  study  the 
score  of  Wagner's  "Parsifal"  must  realize  how  much  that  marvel 
of  tone  depends  for  its  wondrous  power  over  the  emotions  upon  the 
master's  rare  insight  into  this  primary  psychology  of  sound.  Every- 
where throughout  that  great  creation,  we  find  startling  illustrations 
of  this  truth.  How  graphic,  for  example,  is  the  music  which  marks 
the  entry  upon  the  scene  of  Kundry  the  Demon,  and  with  what 
surprising  art  does  the  composer  appeal  at  this  moment  to  the  native 
racial  feeling  which  in  every  age  has  identified  the  presence  of  en- 
chanters and  wizards  with  disturbances  of  the  elements  and  has 
associated  witches  with  high  winds !  In  the  midst  of  the  pathetic 
melody  which  tells  the  sufiferings  of  Amfortas  is  heard  a  shrill  tre- 
molo from  the  violins  like  the  cry  of  the  wind.  This  ushers  in  a 
wild  theme  suggesting  by  its  irregular  rhythm  and  heightening 
volume  the  modulations  of  the  storm  as  its  rage  deepens,  until, 
finally,  the  tempest  reaches  its  climax  in  a  piercing  shriek — a  shrill, 
fortissimo  chord — whence  in  a  series  of  descending  chromatic  waves 
the  storm  dies  away.  This  is  the  motive  of  Kundry  the  Demon, 
and  we  believe  its  elucidation  on  the  theory  we  have  advanced  lies 
far  nearer  the  idea  in  the  composer's  mind  than  the  explanation  sug- 
gested by  some  Wagnerian  critics — namely,  that  the  entire  phrase  is 
a  reproduction  of  Kundry's  laughter. 

Thus,  again,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  opera,  when  Parsifal  and 
Gurnemanz  have  entered  the  temple,  and  the  chorus  of  altos  and 
tenors  intone  the  Saviour's  Lament,  how  faithfully  has  Wagner  fol- 
lowed the  primitive  music-language  which  expressed  suffering  in 
shrill,  piercing  sounds !  Not  only  does  the  composer  assign  this 
theme  to  the  tenors  and  altos,  and  pitch  the  voices  in  their  highest 
range,  but  to  deepen  the  effect  by  making  the  music  even  more  pene- 
trating, he  directs  that  this  chorus  shall  be  sung  by  youths,  w^hose 
voices  are,  of  course,  more  piercing  than  those  of  adults. 

Says   Maurice   Kufferath,    in   his    Study   of    Parsifal,   recently 
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translated  into  our  tongue:  "These  voices,  clearer  and  more  pene- 
trating than  the  former,  sing  the  phrase  called  the  Saviour's  Lament. 
...  If  this  melody,  remarkable  for  its  descending  chromatics  in  thirds, 
possesses  an  inherent  character  of  sadness,  it  now  attains,  when  taken 
up  by  these  voices,  a  strength  of  emphasis  in  expressing  suffering 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  equivalent  in  music." 

If  variation  in  pitch  of  music  may  be  explained  in  the  manner 
we  have  attempted,  then  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  rhythm  is 
not  far  distant, — an  explanation,  indeed,  which  has  been  suggested 
by  a  number  of  writers  and  to  which  we  may  briefly  refer.  The 
enjoyment  of  physical  movement  is  common  to  both  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  for  it  is  a  law  of  life  that  we  must  exercise  our  mem- 
bers if  we  would  preserve  them,  and  hence  nature  wisely  so  orders  it 
that  we  find  pleasure  in  moderate  physical  exertion.  The  puppy 
and  the  kitten  delight  to  frisk  upon  the  lawn,  and  the  colt  and  lamb 
to  gambol  in  the  field.  So,  the  infant  in  the  cradle  finds  pleasure  in 
drawing  up  its  limbs  and  throwing  out  its  elbows,  and  children  in 
moments  of  ecstatic  delight  jump  upon  the  ground  and  clap  their 
hands,  and  when  happy,  but  in  a  less  extreme  degree,  they  instinc- 
tively form  into  circles  and  dance  about  chanting  some  nursery 
rhyme.  We  may  readily  infer,  therefore,  that  primitive  man  found 
pleasure  in  physical  movement,  and  as  it  is  easier  to  perform  such 
movements  in  regular  than  irregular  succession,  the  dance,  which  is 
but  rhythmic  physical  movement,  was  born.  "All  dancing"  (we 
quote  again  from  Parry)  "is  ultimately  derived  from  expressive 
gestures,  which  have  become  rhythmic  through  the  balanced  ar- 
rangement of  the  human  body  which  makes  it  difficult  for  similar 
actions  to  be  frequently  repeated  irregularly."  Now,  as  it  was  during 
the  dance  that  the  impulse  toward  song  must  have  been  strongest, 
we  can  see  how  the  regularity  of  movement  involved  in  the  dance 
would  give  regularity  of  emphasis  to  the  music,  and  thus  the  idea 
of  rhythm  in  music  would  be  acquired.  In  the  course  of  time, 
then,  by  its  traditional  association  with  the  dance,  rhythm  in  music 
would  come  to  suggest  a  vague  sense  of  pleasure.  Hence  it  is  that 
music  which  is  spoken  of  as  "sensuous"  is  invariably  rhythmic  in  a 
high  degree,  and  the  same  fact  will  explain  the  hold  of  "rag-time" 
upon  the  popular  mind. 

Keeping  now  in  view  the  psychology  of  pitch  and  measure  in 
music,  we  may  grasp  the  secret  of  the  influence  which  in  every 
age  has  been  wielded  by  the  orator.  It  is  in  the  musical  beauty  of 
his  language — the  melting  inflections  of  his  voice,  the  roundness 
of  his  phrases,  the  perfect  balance  of  his  periods — that  his  power 
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lies  over  the  feelings  of  his  auditors.  Give  heed  for  a  moment  to 
the  moving  eloquence  of  some  rarely  gifted  tongue !  See  how 
wondrously  the  voice,  in  its  every  tone  and  modulation,  is  swayed 
by  the  sentiment  the  speaker  feels.  With  what  a  majestic  rhythm 
do  the  golden  phrases  roll !  Measured  as  the  very  pulses  that  leap 
in  his  veins  is  every  utterance !  And  how  deftly  the  voice,  in  its 
varying  mass  and  shades  of  pitch,  ranges  through  the  gamut  of  the 
emotions !  Soft  as  a  sigh  is  its  breath  as  the  orator  tells  of  sadness, 
of  sorrow,  of  death :  but  how  its  tones  ascend,  how  its  volume  deep- 
ens, as  passion,  as  triumph,  as  defiance,  thunders  from  his  lips ! 
"Cicero  long  ago  observed,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "that  the 
power  of  a  great  speaker  often  depends,  not  so  much  on  what  he 
says,  as  on  the  skill  with  which  he  uses  the  expressive  tones  of 
his  voice,"  and  Darwin  remarks  in  the  Descent  of  Man,  "The  im- 
passioned orator.  ..  .when,  with  his  varying  tones  or  cadences,  he 
excites  the  strongest  emotion  in  his  hearers,  little  suspects  that  he 
uses  the  same  means  by  which  his  half-human  ancestors  aroused  in 
others  the  ardent  passions  during  their  courtship  and  rivalry." 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  eloquence  of  the  platform  and  the  stage 
that  the  musical  background  lends  magic  to  words  and  phrases. 
The  eloquence  of  the  printed  page,  as  well,  finds  in  the  same  fact 
the  secret  of  its  charm  ;  for  invariably,  as  we  read,  we  sound  the 
words  in  thought  and  the  music  of  the  utterance  echoes  through  the 
chambers  of  the  mind.  The  poems  of  Longfellow  and  Thomas 
Moore,  even  when  read  in  silence,  suggest  a  softened  sound  like 
the  purling  of  a  fountain  or  a  brook  :  the  stately  lines  of  Milton  or 
Tennyson  peal  through  the  mind  like  a  swelling  anthem  through 
cathedral  vaults :  and  it  is  chiefly  for  their  surpassing  musical  beautv 
that  the  sonorous  phrases  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  have  been  the 
delight  of  scholars  through  the  centuries.  On  the  other  hand, 
writers  whose  pages  bear  no  charm  for  the  ear  make  neither  a  strong 
nor  a  lasting  appeal  to  the  popular  mind.  Walt  Whitman's  verse  is 
notoriously  lacking  in  melody,  and  the  "good  gray  poet,"  therefore, 
with  all  his  wisdom  and  tenderness,  is  litttle  known  save  to  the 
highly  intellectual ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  Browning.  So  lon^ 
through  the  ages  has  the  ear  formed  the  door-way  to  the  brain — 
so  much  does  the  primal  psychology  of  sound  still  retain  its  hold 
upon  the  mind— so  interlinked,  indeed,  are  music  and  speech, — that 
words,  whether  they  rise  from  the  lips  or  from  the  printed  page, 
must  fail  of  their  fullest  effect  if  lacking  in  measure  and  melody. 
The  primitive  within  us  craves  still  that  meaning  be  sung  into  the 
ear! 
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Before  relinquishing  finally  the  subject  which  has  engaged  our 
attention,  let  us  pause  for  a  retrospective  glance.  As  the  thoughts 
of  our  great  thinkers  with  which  this  paper  was  opened  pass  in  re- 
view before  us,  we  may  gather  a  meaning  which  we  had  missed 
before.  We  see  more  clearly  now,  perhaps,  why,  in  the  phrase  of 
Ribot,  "music  is  the  most  emotional  of  all  arts," — whence  it  comes 
that  in  the  language  of  Spencer  it  arouses  "dormant  sentiments  of 
which  we  had  not  conceived  the  possibility  and  do  not  know  the 
meaning," — and  wherefore  it  is  that  Darwin  could  say  "The  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  thus  excited  in  us  by  music,  or  expressed  by  the 
cadences  of  oratory,  appear  from  their  vagueness  yet  depth  like  men- 
tal reversions  to  the  emotions  and  thoughts  of  a  long  past  age." 
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BY    THE    EDITOR. 

NO  authentic  picture  of  Christ  is  known  to  have  existed  among 
the  earhest  Christians,  but  when  Christianity  spread  there  soon 
arose  the  desire  among  large  classes  of  believers  to  know  what 
Christ  looked  like,  and  as  a  result  thereof  a  certain  type  of  portraits 
developed  which  claimed  to  have  been  made  in  a  supernatural  way. 
They  were  said  to  be  pictures  not  painted  by  artists  but  made  without 
hands,  and  were  for  this  reason  called  acheiropoietoi} 

We  must  remember  that  a  large  number  of  the  earlier  Chris- 
tians possessed  the  Jewish  prejudice  against  images  and  looked  upon 
artists  as  idol  makers  who  were  classed  among  the  disreputable  pro- 
fessions and  deemed  unworthy  to  belong  to  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord.  This  tendency  dominated  the  Church  through  the  first,  second 
and  third  centuries  but  it  soon  yielded  to  the  natural  desire  of  see- 
ing with  bodily  eyes  those  things  which  are  dearest  to  man's  heart. 

Christ  was  represented  by  the  majority  of  the  early  Christians 
as  ungainly,  because  Isaiah  (liii.  2)  says  of  him  "He  hath  no  form 
nor  comeliness ;  and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that 
we  should  desire  him." 

This  same  chapter  is  most  significant  because  it  describes  the 
expected  Messiah  as  "a  man  of  sorrows"  and  contains  among  other 
verses  the  following  passage : 

"Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows :  yet 
we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God.  and  afflicted. 

"But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and 
with  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 

There  were  Christians  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  who  were 
in  possession  of  pictures  of  Christ,  but  the  Church  fathers  looked 

'^  elKoves  dxeipoiroiTjTOi, 
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with  scorn  upon  this  practice.  Eusebius  plainly  says  to  the  Empress 
Helena  that  "such  images  are  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law  and 
should  not  be  found  in  churches."  He  continues:  "Some  poor 
woman  brought  me  two  painted  figures  like  philosophers,  and  ven- 
tured to  say  that  they  represented-  Paul  and  the  vSaviour — I  do  not 
know  on  what  ground.  But  to  save  her  and  others  from  offence, 
I  took  them  from  her  and  kept  them  by  me,  not  thinking  it  right, 
in  any  case,  that  she  should  exhibit  them  further,  that  we  may  not 
seem  idolaters  to  carry  our  God  about  with  us." 

When  the  fear  of  idolatry  began  to  abate,  Christians  remem- 
bered the  passage  in  Ps.  xlv.  2 :  "Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children 
of  men  ;  grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips,  therefore  God  hath  blessed 
thee  forever,"  and  under  the  influence  of  this  thought,  Christ  was 
regarded  as  an  ideal  man,  beautiful  and  majestic  in  appearance. 
This  view  gained  more  and  more  influence  and  found  expression 
in  a  description  of  the  personality  of  Christ  which  in  former  cen- 
turies was  assumed  to  be  genuine  but  is  now  almost  unanimously 
regarded  as  spurious.  It  is  a  letter  which  purports  to  come  from  a 
certain  Lentulus,  who  calls  himself  "President  of  the  people  of 
Jerusalem"  and  addresses  his  epistle  "To  the  Roman  Senate  and 
People."     It  reads  as  follows: 

"There  has  appeared  in  our  times,  and  still  is,  a  man  of  great 
virtue  named  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  called  by  the  Gentiles  a  prophet 
of  truth,  whom  his  disciples  call  the  Son  of  God,  raising  the  dead 
and  healing  diseases.  He  is  a  man  of  lofty  stature,  handsome, 
having  a  venerable  countenance  which  the  beholders  can  both  love 
and  fear.  He  has  wavy  hair,  rather  crisp,  of  a  bluish  tinge,  and 
glossy,  flowing  down  from  his  shoulders,  with  a  parting  in  the  middle 
of  the  head  after  the  manner  of  the  Nazarenes.  His  forehead  is 
even  and  very  serene,  and  his  face  without  any  wrinkle  or  spot, 
and  beautiful  with  a  slight  blush.  His  nose  and  mouth  are  without 
fault ;  he  has  a  beard  abundant  and  reddish,  of  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
not  long  but  forked.  His  eyes  are  sparkling  and  bright.  He  is 
terrible  in  rebuke,  calm  and  loving  in  admonition,  cheerful  but  pre- 
serving gravity,  has  never  been  seen  to  laugh  but  often  to  weep. 
Thus,  in  stature  of  body,  he  is  tall ;  and  his  hands  and  limbs  are 
beautiful  to  look  upon.  In  speech  he  is  grave,  reserved,  and  mod- 
est; and  he  is  fair  among  the  children  of  men." 

Another  description  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  is  preserved 
by  John  of  Damascus,  an  author  of  the  eighth  century  who  claims 
to  rely  on  older  authorities.  His  description  differs  from  that  at- 
tributed to  Lentulus  mainly  by  describing  the  hair  of  Jesus  as  curl- 
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ing  and  of  a  glossy  black,  his  complexion  as  of  a  yellowish  color 
like  that  of  wheat  (in  which  particular  it  is  said  he  resembled  his 
mother),  and  further  it  is  stated  that  his  eyebrows  touched  one  an- 
other. 

When  the  early  Christians  thought  of  Christ  they  associated 
his  name  first  of  all  with  his  passion  and  crucifixion.  Hence  the 
early  pictures  of  Christ  showed  a  face  filled  with  agony  and  crowned 
with  thorns.  There  are  many  churches  which  possess  sucn  paint- 
ings and  legend  connects  them  either  with  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa, 
or  with  St.  Veronica. 

Edessa  was  a  small  kingdom  north  of  Palestine  which  flour- 
ished between  137  B.  C.  and  216  A.  D.  Most  of  its  rulers  bore  the 
name  Abgar.  but  the  one  in  question  who  became  connected  with 
the  picture  of  Christ  was  called  Abgar  XV  (surnamed  Ucomo,  i.  e., 
"the  black  one")  and  ruled  13-30  A.  D.  There  is  an  Apocryphal 
correspondence  extant  between  Abgar  and  Christ  which  was  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Edessa  and  was  known  to  Eusebius  who 
translated  it  from  the  Syrian  text  into  Greek.  It  consists  of  a  letter 
written  by  Abgar  to  Christ  inviting  Him  to  come  to  his  kingdom 
and  to  heal  him  of  a  disease.  He  had  heard  that  He  was  persecuted 
by  the  Jews  and  promised  Him  protection  in  his  kingdom,  but 
Christ  answered  that  He  had  to  stay  to  accomplish  His  mission,  but 
after  His  ascension  He  would  send  him  one  of  His  disciples  who 
would  heal  him. 

The  text  of  the  letters  reads  in  an  English  translation  as  follows : 

"Abgar  Ucomo,  chief  of  the  land,  to  Jesus,  the  good  Redeemer, 
that  hath  appeared  in  the  land  of  Jerusalem:  Greeting. 

"I  have  heard  of  thee  and  of  the  healing  which  is  performed 
by  thy  hands  without  medicines  and  herbs.  Eor,  as  it  is  said,  thou 
makest  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  lame  to  walk,  and  thou  cleansest  the 
lepers,  and  thou  castest  out  unclean  spirits  and  demons,  and  those 
that  are  tormented  with  lingering  diseases  thou  healest,  and  the 
dead  thou  raisest  up.  And  when  I  heard  all  these  things  of  thee,  I 
settled  in  my  mind  one  of  two  things :  either  that  thou  art  God  who 
camest  down  from  heaven  and  dost  these  things,  or  that  thou  art 
the  Son  of  God  and  dost  these  things.  For  this  cause,  therefore, 
I  have  written  to  ask  of  thee  that  thou  wouldest  trouble  thyself  to 
come  to  me  and  heal  this  sickness  which  I  have.  For  I  have  also 
heard  that  the  Jews  murmur  against  thee,  and  wish  to  injure  thee. 
Now  I  have  a  small  and  beautiful  citv  which  is  sufficient  for  both." 
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"Copy  of  the  things  which  were  written  by  Jesus,  by  the  hand 
of  Ananias  the  tabellarius  to  Abgar,  chief  of  the  land. 

"Blessed  is  he  that  believeth  in  me  when  he  hath  not  seen  me. 
For  it  is  written  concerning  me  that  they  who  see  me  would  not 
believe  in  me,  and  they  who  see  me  not  would  believe  and  be  saved. 
Now  as  for  this  thou  hast  written  to  me,  that  I  would  come  to  thee, 
it  behooveth  that  I  should  accomplish  here  everything  because 
whereof  I  have  been  sent.  And  after  I  have  accomplished  it,  then 
I  shall  be  taken  up  to  Him  that  sent  me.  And  when  I  am  taken 
up  I  will  send  thee  one  of  my  disciples  to  heal  thy  sickness ;  he  shall 
also  give  salvation  unto  thee  and  to  them  that  are  with  thee." 

The  translator,  Mr.  B.  Harris  Cowper,  thinks  that  this  corre- 
spondence is  a  forgery  of  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  It  must 
have  originated  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Edessa,  which  event  took  place  under  Abgar  IX,  179  to  217  A.  D. 
Local  patriotism  regarded  the  correspondence  with  Jesus  as  genuine, 
and  even  at  an  early  date  it  was  held  to  be  a  talisman  against  all 
sorts  of  evil.  We  know  that  the  entire  correspondence  was  inscribed 
above  the  city  gates  of  Edessa  as  a  means  of  protection  against 
hostile  attacks.  A  later  redaction  even  contains  a  passage  in  which 
Jesus  himself  recommends  his  letter  for  this  purpose.  It  was  in- 
scribed upon  private  houses,  and  its  use  spread  outside  of  Edessa 
over  the  Christian  world.  Even  in  England  it  has  been  found  in- 
scribed upon  the  door  posts  of  farm  houses  as  late  as  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  report  of  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (i,  13, 
6-22)  contains  the  oldest,  and  in  its  way  the  most  complete,  report 
of  this  interesting  document  which  was  accepted  as  true,  and  found 
credit  in  the  Orient  as  well  as  in  the  Occident.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jerome  explicitly  declare  that  nothing  writ- 
ten has  come  down  from  Jesus,  the  story  is  contained  in  the  Syrian 
Doctrina  Addai-  and  in  the  Acts  of  Thaddeus,  while  at  the  Council 
held  under  Gelasius  in  494  it  was  discredited  and  counted  among  the 
Apocrypha. 

The  legend  of  the  Abgar  portrait  has  reference  to  these  letters 
and  states  that  Abgar's  messenger,  Ananias,  was  a  painter  and  had 
been  requested  to  paint  a  picture  of  Jesus,  but  he  was  unable  to  do 
so  on  account  of  the  crowds  that  surrounded  the  Lord.  Having 
received  the  reply  from  Jesus,  he  still  lingered,  whereupon  Jesus 
called  for  water  to  wash  his  face  and  he  dried  it  on  a  cloth  which 
^  English  translation  published  by  George  Phillips,  London,  1876. 
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|.eiained  a  perfect  portrait  of  his  features.  This  he  handed  to 
Ananias  as  a  present  to  his  master,  who  on  beholding  it  was  at  once 
cured  of  his  disease.    This  legend  must  be  later  than  the  letters,  for 


THE  MESSENGER  SHOWING  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  CHRIST. 
(Reproduced  from  the  New  York  American.) 


in  the  correspondence  we  find  a  promise  that  the  king  will  be  cured 
later  on  by  one  of  Christ's  disciples. 

Emperor    Constantinus    Porphyrogenitus    (who    died    in   959) 
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informs  us  in  a  treatise  written  on  the  subject  that  this  picture, 
called  the  Edessenum,  had  been  preserved  at  Edessa  for  a  long  time 
until  in  944  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  when  they  con- 
quered the  place,  but  Emperor  Romanus  Lacapenus  recaptured  the 
relic  and  sent  it  to  his  capital  Constantinople. 

At  the  time  when  Porphyrogenitus  wrote  his  treatise  on  the 
Edessenum  with  the  intention  of  proving  that  the  portrait  of  Christ 
then  preserved  at  Constantinople  was  the  genuine,  we  are  told  that 
a  counterfeit  copy  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Khosroes,  King  of  Per- 


KING  ABGAR  RECEIVING  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  CHRIST. 
(Reproduced  from  the  New  York  American.) 


sia,  who  had  demanded  its  possession  for  the  purpose  of  healing  a 
daughter  who  happened  to  suffer  from  obsession  by  evil  spirits.  It 
seems  credible  that  this  picture  might  be  the  original  portrait  fabri- 
cated at  Edessa  and  for  a  long  time  preserved  in  the  possession  of 
the  Abgar  kings.  Modern  readers  will  naturally  feel  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  story  is  rather  an  evidence  in  favor  of  the  contention 
for  the  refutation  of  which  it  has  obviously  been  invented,  and  so 
we  may  assume  as  most  probable  that  the  original  Edessenum  after 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  was  kept  for  some  time 
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THE  ABGAR   PORTRAIT  OF   CHRIST  AT   GENOA. 
(Reproduced  from  the  Nezv  York  American.) 
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at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king  and  finally,  its  significance  being  for- 
gotten, was  lost  or  destroyed. 

What  has  become  of  the  picture  described  by  Porphyrogenitus 
is  not  known.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  was  destroyed  when  Con- 
stantinople was  taken  by  the  Turks.  Some  say,  however,  that  the 
Venetians  carried  it  to' Rome  in  1207,  where  it  is  now  preserved  in 
St.  Sylvester's,  while  others  claim  that  its  home  is  at  Genoa. 

According  to  Grimm,  one  of  the  best  German  art  critics  of  mod- 
ern times,  the  picture  in  St.  Sylvester's  is  a  product  of  the  sixteenth 


A  LATE  EDESSENUM. 

Central  Piece.     Prince  Consort's  Collection  of  the  National  Gallery. 
(After  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlake.) 


century  and  does  not  possess  any  artistic  value.  There  are  only 
isolated  voices  that  dare  defend  its  claim  to  genuineness,  but  even 
so  conservative  an  archaeologist  as  Franz  Xaver  Kraus  treats  this 
view  as  a  strange  aberration.-^ 

It  is  claimed  that  Emperor  John  Palaeologus  had  presented  the 
picture  to  Leonardo  Montaldo,  in  recognition  of  the  great  services 

^  See  Gliickseelig,  Christusarchceologie ,  Prague,  1872,  and  Garrucci  Stor. 
Ill,  5,  table  106.  Compare  F.  X.  Kraus,  Geschichtc  der  christlichen  Kunst, 
Vol.  I,  p.  179. 
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he  had  rendered  to  the  Greek  empire  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks, 
and  this  gentleman  carried  the  precious  reUc  to  his  native  city  Genoa 
sometime  between  the  years  1361-1363.  There  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Doges  and  was  given  at  last  in  1388  into  the 
custody  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  where  it  is  still  guarded 
by  six  locks  the  keys  to  which  are  kept  by  trustees  chosen  from  six 
noble  families ;  and  -at  Whitsuntide  it  is  exhibited  for  three  days 
to  the  general  public. 

The  Abgar  picture  at  Genoa  is  framed  in  a  golden  case  and 
covered  with  painted  canvas,  leaving  the  face  alone  open  to  view. 
Ten  small  pictures  on  the  cover  can  no  longer  be  interpreted  with 
certainty,  they  seem  to  illustrate  the  fate  of  the  holy  relic  and  its 
final .  recovery.      On   panels   under  the   abbreviations    IC   and   XC, 


KING  ABGAR   RECEIVES  THE   PORTRAIT   OF   CHRIST. 

Detail  of  the  Late  Edessenum  preserved  in  the  Prince  Consort's 

Collection  of  the  National  Gallery. 

(After  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlake.) 


meaning  IHCOYC  and  XPICTOC,  the  words  t6  ayiov  ixavBvXtov,  "the 
holy  cloth,"*  may  be  read. 

The  Abgar  pictures  preserved  in  these  and  other  churches  have 
suffered  much  by  age,  and  the  colors  are  too  much  faded  to  have 
them  properly  reproduced.  They  are  painted  in  the  style  of  Byzan- 
tine art,  and  are  painfully  severe,  nor  can  they  be  said  to  possess 
artistic  value. 

*  The  form  fiaydiXioi/  is  a  diminutive  of  fiavdva,  a  woolen  cloth,  w^hich  word 
philologists  deem  to  be  of  Persian  origin.  In  our  picture  the  inscription  is 
illegible.  We  find  another  reproduction  of  it  in  Scheible's  Kloster,  Vol.  VII, 
part  I,  plate  4,  facing  p.  152,  where  the  letters  are  plain,  but  the  Greek  is  in- 
correct (it  reads  TO  AriON  MANAHAION)  which,  if  this  is  the  faithful  tran- 
scription of  the  original,  would  indicate  that  the  painter  was  not  familiar  with 
Greek. 
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A  later  portrait  made  in  imitation  of  the  Edessenum,  not  a 
counterfeit  but  apparently  a  legitimate  copy,  is  preserved  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  London  and  belongs  to  the  Prince  Consort's  Col- 
lection. It  retains  the  severity  of  the  Byzantine  style  but  has  lost 
much  of  the  gruesome  character  of  the  older  pictures.  The  three  letters 
in  the  halo  are  intended  to  mean  'O  TiN,  i.  e.,  "the  Being,"  or  "he 
who  is  the  life."  The  inscription  alone  proves  that  the  artist's 
home  was  probably  Italy  or  some  West  European  country,  but  as- 
suredly not  Greece  or  the  Orient. 

The  portrait  is  surrounded  by  illustrations  of  the  Abgar  legend, 
one  of  which  is  here  reproduced  after  the  cut  published  in  the  His- 
tory of  our  Lord  by  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlake. 

Abbe  Gaffre,  a  French  priest,  has  discovered  of  late  an  illumi- 
nated manuscript  which  tells  the  Abgar  story  in  Greek,  and  we  have 
here  reproduced  the  most  interesting  pictures  of  it  from  photo- 
graphs kindly  loaned  us  by  Mr.  Morrill  Goddard,  Sunday  Editor 
of  the  New  York  American.^ 

The  most  important  rival  pictures  of  the  Edessenum  are  the 
Veronica  pictures  which,  legend  relates,  were  procured  through  St. 


ABBE  GAFFRE  S  SCROLL. 
(Reproduced  from  the  New  York  American.) 

V^eronica.  The  story  is  given  in  several  versions.  One  of  them 
states  that  Veronica  was  a  lady  of  distinction  and  lived  in  a  house 
which  Jesus  passed  on  his  way  to  Calvary.  When  she  saw  him  in 
his  agony  she  wiped  the  perspiration  ofif  his  forehead  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  the  portrait  of  Jesus  remained  impressed  upon  it  for- 
ever. 

The  day  dedicated  to  St.  Veronica  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cal- 
endar is  the  fourth  of  February. 

There  are  several  Apocryphal  gospels  which  mention  this  stor}!, 

"The  pictures  were  published  in  the  New  York  American  in  the  spring 
of  1908. 
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especially  two,  entitled  "The  Revenging  of  the  Saviour"  and  "The 
Death  of  Pilate,"  both  late  productions  written  in  a  most  barbarous 
Latin  by  a  man  who  exhibits  an  astonishing  ignorance  of  things 
historical  and  geographical. 

We  read  in  these  late  gospels  that  Tiberius  Caesar  suffered  from 
leprosy  and  was  informed  that  his  disease  was  a  punishment  for  the 
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ST.   VERONICA. 
By  Ghirlandajo,  1449-1494. 

bad  laws  of  his  empire  which  made  it  possible  for  an  innocent  man 
to  have  been  crucified  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Jews  under  Pontius 
Pilate.  Anxious  to  be  cured  of  his  ulcers  Tiberius  sends  Velo- 
sianus,  one  of  his  officers,  to  procure  a  picture  of  the  Saviour,  and 
the  messenger  returns  to  Rome  together  with  Veronica  who  brings 
her  portrait  of  Christ.     When  Tiberius  saw  the  picture  he  bent  his 
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knees  and  worshiped  before  it  and  was  miraculously  healed.  Inci- 
dentally we  are  told  that  the  most  terrible  revenge  was  taken  upon 
the  Jews  and  also  on  Pontius  Pilate. 

A  manuscript  book  with  pen-drawings  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury containing  the  complete  legend  of  St.  Veronica,  is  preserved 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  we  here  reproduce  from  it 
the  illustration  representing  the  scene  of  St.  Veronica's  appearance 
before  Emperor  Tiberius. 

The  story  as  related  in  "The  Revenging  of  the  Saviour"  is 
still  more  complicated  by  introducing  Titus  and  stating  that  he  too 


VELOSIANUS  INTRODUCES  ST.  VERONICA  TO  EMPEROR  TIBERIUS. 

Pen  drawing  of  the  14th  century  from  a  book  in  the  Ambrosian 

Library  at  Milan. 

(After  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlake.) 


had  suffered  from  an  incurable  wound  on  his  face  which  was  also 
healed  through  the  miraculous  power  of  Veronica's  picture,  and  it 
was  he  who  induced  Tiberius  to  be  cured  likewise. 

In  this  gospel  Veronica  introduces  herself  to  the  Roman  officer 
Velosianus  by  these  words:  "I  touched  the  hem  of  His  garment  in 
the  crowd,  for  I  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  and  straightway 
he  healed  me." 

Here  we  have  an  identification  of  Veronica  with  a  figure  well 
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known  in  the  Gospels,  who  for  some  reason  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  in  the  imagination  of  the  early  Christian  churches,  and 
there  is  a  statue  of  heroic  size  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  which  Baro- 
nius,"  a  learned  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  calls  the  statue 
of  Berenice.  .'  "' 


'***:■  ■'%^''' 


It  would  be  futile  to  trace  all  the  Veronica  pictures  that  exist 
in  the  different  churches,  for  there  are  too  many,  and  according  to 
the  imputed  sanctity  of  one  or  another,  innumerable  copies  were 
made.  The  two  preserved  in  Rome,  one  in  St.  Peter's  and  the 
other  in  the  church  of  St.  Sylvester,  represent  the  two  different  types, 

*  Baronius  published  his  Annates  Ecclesiastical  a  Chr.  Nat.  ad  annum  1198, 
in  1588-93. 
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and  it  happens  that  each  one  corresponds  to  one  form  of  the  legend. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  according  to  one  tradition,  Veronica 
receives  the  picture  of  Christ  in  response  to  her  expressed  desire  to 
possess  a  Hkeness  of  him,  and  so  it  shows  Christ  in  the  full  vigor 
of  his  manhood,  although  according  to  the  Christ-conception  of  the 
age,  severe  and  stern.  According  to  the  other  tradition,  which  in 
time  has  become  the  more  popular,  Veronica  handed  the  kerchief 
to  the  suffering  Christ  on  his  way  to  Golgotha  to  wipe  the  sweat 
from  his  perspiring  brow.  She  showed  no  intention  to  gain  such  a 
treasure  as  a  likeness  of  the  Saviour,  and  it  was  given  to  her  as  an 
unsought  reward  for  her  service.  The  picture  in  St.  Sylvester's 
represents  the  former  tradition,  that  in  St.  Peter's  the  latter,  and 
both  preserve  the  old  Byzantine  type  which  produces  a  certain  wierd- 
ness  in  the  features  of  Christ,  by  elongating  the  face,  especially  the 
nose.  For  all  we  know  they  may  be  imitations  of  the  Abgar  pic- 
tures. 

Dante  in  the  Vita  Nuova  alludes  to  the  vera  icon  as  "The 
blessed  image  which  Jesus  Christ  left  to  us  as  the  likeness  of  his 
most  beautiful  countenance"  (XLI).  Reference  is  also  made  in 
the  Paradiso  to  the  Veronica  picture  in  St.  Peter's  (XXXI,  103- 
108): 

"As  he  who  peradventure  from  Croatia 
Cometh  to  gaze  at  our  Veronica, 
Who  through  its  ancient  fame  is  never  sated, 
But  says  in  thought,  the  while  it  is  displayed, 
'My  Lord,  Christ  Jesus,  God  of  very  God, 
Now  was  thy  semblance  made  Hke  unto  this  ?' " 

There  is  a  letter  extant  written  in  the  year  1249  by  an  Abbess 
of  the  Cistercians,  addressed  to  Jacobus  de  Trecis,  chaplain  to  the 
Pope,  requesting  him  to  send  her  a  copy  of  the  picture  of  Christ 
preserved  at  Rome  in  St.  Peter's,  and  in  the  chaplain's  answer  the 
copy  made  for  the  Abbess  is  called  "a  veronica,  Christ's  faithful 
picture  or  likeness."  This  is  one  instance  only  of  many  similar  cases, 
and  we  may  assume  that  most  of  the  many  pictures  of  Christ  origi- 
nated in  a  similar  way  and  were  called  veronicas. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  word  veronica  is  here  still  used  in  its 
original  sense  as  vera  icon,  i.  e.,  "true  likeness,"  and  the  chaplain's 
letter  makes  no  reference  to  the  Veronica  legend,  nor  does  the 
writer  seem  to  know  anything  of  a  saint  of  that  name.  This  suggests 
that  the  legend  of  St.  Veronica  may  have  existed  side  by  side  with 
the  original  meaning  of  the  term  vera  icon,  and  its  corruption  vero- 
nica.   The  Veronica  legend  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Legenda 
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aurea  and  has  ever  remained  a  favorite  story  throughout  Christen- 
dom. 

The  facts  mentioned  naturally  suggest  the  assumption  that  the 
story   of  Veronica  was   invented   to   explain   the   existence   of  the 


Veronica  pictures,  and  considering  the  fact  that  we  can  trace  the 
words  "veronica"  in  two  senses  side  by  side,  first  as  a  Christ  picture 
and  then  as  the  name  of  a  saint,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  latter  from  the  former.    Nevertheless  we  some- 
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times  find  another  explanation  even  in  most  modern  encyclopedias. 
The  Century  Dictionary  regards  the  name  Veronica  as  "a  corrupted 
form  of  Berenice  (Greek  Berenike)"  and  explains  the  connection 
between  Veronica  and  z'era  icon  as  accidental,  saying,  "The  name 
suggested  the  word  verum  icon,  true  picture,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
fable."^ 

[to  be  CONIINUED.] 


'  The  author  of  this  item  has  allowed  his  knowledge  of  the  classical 
tongues  to  become  a  little  rusty,  for  the  words  verum  icon  contain  a  gram- 
matical blunder,  since  icon  is  a  feminine  noun  and  not  neuter.  But  the  mistake 
is  not  much  worse  than  the  derivation  of  Veronica  given  by  a  contributor  to 
the  Standard  Dictionary,  to  whom  this  late  Latin  phrase  including  the  Latin 
adjective  vera,  is  "Greek." 


ETYMOLOGY   OF   GREEK   MYTHOLOGICAL 
TERMS  ACCORDING  TO  PLATO. 

BY  C.   A.   BROWNE. 

THE  many  analogies,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brewer  in  the  May 
and  August  Open  Court,  between  the  names  of  Greek  and 
Egyptian  gods  are  exceedingly  interesting,  but  his  argument  that 
these  Greek  names  are  actually  derived  from  the  Egyptian  lacks  con- 
viction. There  still  remains  "the  missing  link."  The  elements  of  all 
languages  are  after  all  exceedingly  few  and  simple ;  the  number  of 
simple  consonant  and  vowel  combinations  is  not  large,  so  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  similarities  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brewer  must 
be  ascribed  to  accident.  Similar  resemblances  can  be  traced  between 
the  names  of  the  Greek  gods,  and  those  of  the  Hindus,  or  the  Per- 
sians, or  the  Chaldeans.  Allow  me  to  mention  a  few  discoveries 
of  my  own  in  Babylonian  mythology.  Ganymede,  servant  of  Zeus, 
is  the  same  as  Gunammide,  patesi  (or  servant)  of  the  great  god 
Gishban.  In  Tiamat,  the  great  universal  mother  of  the  Babylonian 
Cosmos,  we  see  the  Thea  mater  or  Dea  mater,  the  mighty  goddess 
mother  Rhea  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mysteries,  Mardiik,  warrior 
and  leader  of  the  Babylonian  gods,  is  the  same  as  Mars  dux  of  the 
Romans.  The  Greek  god,  goat-footed  Pan  is  no  other  than  'Eai-bani, 
whose  upper  body  is  a  man's,  but  whose  legs  are  those  of  a  beast. 
Hera  is  none  other  than  Aruru,  queen  of  the  Babylonian  theogony. 
Similarities  in  names  and  attributes,  such  as  the  above,  however 
striking,  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves  to  establish  derivations, 
although  they  might  seem  to  the  layman  to  have  more  etymological 
significance  than  that  for  example,  between  the  English  word  bishop 
and  the  French  word  eveque, — words  which  have  no  single  letter  in 
common,  yet  are  each  derived  from  the  Greek  eVtcT-KOTros.  We  have 
exact  knowledge  of  the  rules  by  which  the  words  of  our  European 
languages  are  derived  so  that  the  metamorphosis  of  cTrto-KOTros  into 
bishop  and  eveque  is  no  mystery ;  but  until  we  know  as  much  of 
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Egyptian  and  Chaldaic  etymology  all  theorizing  as  to  the  names  in 
their  mythology  remains  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  remark  of  Herodotus,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Brewer,  that  the  Greeks  derived  the  names  of  their  gods  from 
Egypt,  ought  to  carry  considerable  conviction.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  Herodotus  and  Plato  were  more  ignorant  (to  quote 
Mr.  Jowett)  than  any  school-boy  of  Greek  grammar  and  etymology, 
yet  with  this  lack  of  knowledge  the  ancient  Greeks  spun  more  fine- 
drawn theories  about  the  origin  of  the  names  of  their  gods,  than 
our  modern  etymologists  have  ever  dreamed.  Hesiod  in  his  poems 
delights  to  give  the  derivations  of  the  names  in  his  Theogony.  An- 
tisthenes,  Heraclitus,  Prodicus,  and  the  Sophists  of  Athens  had 
theories  without  number  concerning  the  origin  of  names ;  but  of 
all  their  speculations  scarcely  anything  has  come  down  to  us.  We 
can,  however,  still  hear  the  din  of  the  discussions,  which  agitated 
the  minds  of  the  Athenians  in  Agora,  Lyceum,  and  Grove,  in  that 
matchless  dialogue  of  Plato,  called  the  "Cratylus,"  wherein  the 
etymological  madness  of  the  day  is  satirized  without  mercy  yet  with 
such  a  delicacy  of  humor  that  the  most  dogmatic  of  the  sophists 
must  have  smiled. 

Let  us  seat  ourselves  for  a  few  moments  with  Cratylus  and 
Hermogenes  and  applaud  with  them  the  magician  Socrates,  as  he 
turns  his  etymologic  kaleidoscope  and  evokes  at  random  most  start- 
ling and  brilliant  forms. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CRATYLUS. 

(Jowett's  Translation.) 

Socrates.     Hermogenes.     Cratylus. 

Hermogenes.  Suppose  that  we  make  Socrates  a  party  to  the 
argument  ? 

Cratylus.     By  all  means. 

Her.  I  must  inform  you,  Socrates,  that  Cratylus  has  been 
arguing  about  names ;  he  says  that  they  are  natural  and  not  con- 
ventional ;  that  there  is  a  truth  or  correctness  in  them  which  is  the 
same  for  Greeks  as  for  barbarians.  Tell  me,  Socrates,  if  you  will 
be  so  good,  what  is  your  view  of  the  truth  or  correctness  of  names. 

Socrates.  Son  of  Hipponicus,  there  is  an  ancient  saying,  "hard 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  good."  And  the  knowledge  of  names  is 
a  great  part  of  knowledge.  But  being  poor  and  not  having  heard 
the  fifty  drachma  course  of  the  great  Prodicus,  which  he  states  is 
a  complete  education  in  grammar  and  language,  I  do  not  know  the 
truth  about  such  matters.     I  will  however  gladly  assist  you  and 
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Cratylus  in  the  investigation  of  names ;  you  had  better  watch  me 
though  and  see  that  I  do  not  play  tricks  with  you. 

Her.    We  agree  to  that,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Ought  we  not  to  begin  with  consideration  of  the  gods 
and  show  that  they  are  rightly  termed  gods? 

Her.    Yes,  that  will  be  well. 

Soc.  My  notion  would  be  something  of  this  sort :  I  suspect 
that  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  stars,  and  heaven,  which  are  still  the  gods 
of  many  barbarians,  were  the  only  gods  known  to  the  aboriginal 
Greeks.  Seeing  that  they  were  always  moving  and  running  {Odv, 
to  run)  they  called  them  gods  or  runners  {dtovs.)  and  afterwards, 
when  they  discovered  all  the  other  gods,  they  retained  the  old  name. 

Her.  You  seem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be  like  a  prophet,  newly 
inspired,  and  to  be  uttering  oracles. 

Soc.  Yes,  Hermogenes,  I  caught  the  inspiration  from  the 
great  Euthyphro,  who  gave  me  a  long  lecture  which  began  at 
dawn ;  and  his  wisdom  and  enchanting  ravishment  have  not  only 
filled  my  ears  but  captured  my  soul.  To-day  I  will  yield  to  the 
inspiration,  but  to-morrow  we  will  make  a  purgation  of  him,  if  we 
can  only  find  some  priest  or  sophist  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of 
purifying. 

Her.  With  all  my  heart,  but  let  us  hear  the  rest  of  the  inquiry 
about  names. 

Soc.  What  shall  follow  the  gods?  Must  not  heroes  and  men 
come  next? 

Her.     What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  hero?  (^po;?). 

Soc.  Heroes  sprung  either  from  the  love  of  a  god  for  a  mortal 
woman,  or  of  a  mortal  man  for  a  goddess :  think  of  the  word  in  old 
Attic,  (e/atos)  and  you  will  see  that  heros  is  only  a  slight  alteration 
of  Eros  (e'jows)  from  whom  the  heros  sprang ;  either  this  is  the 
derivation  or  if  not  then  heroes  must  have  been  skilful  as  rheto- 
ricians and  dialecticians,  and  able  to  put  questions  (  ipwrav  ) .  All  this 
is  easy  enough ;  the  noble  breed  of  heroes  are  a  tribe  of  Sophists 
and  Rhetors.    But  can  you  tell  me  why  men  are  called  avOpw-n-oi? 

Her,  No  I  cannot:  and  I  would  not  try  if  I  could  because  I 
think  you  are  more  likely  to  succeed. 

Soc.     That  is  to  say,  you  trust  the  inspirations  of  Euthyphro. 

Her.     Of  course. 

Soc.  Your  faith  is  not  vain,  for  now  a  new  and  ingenious 
thought  strikes  me,  and,  if  I  don't  look  out  I  shall  be  wiser  than 
I  ought  to  be  before  to-morrow's  dawn.  The  word  man  implies 
that  other  animals  never  examine,  or  consider,  or  look  up  at  what 
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they  see,  but  that  man  not  only  sees  (oTrojTre)  but  is  also  considering 
and  looking  up  (avadpwv)  at  what  he  sees.    Hence  man  of  all  animals 

is  right  called  av^ptoTros,  meaning  6  avadpoiv  a  OTrwTrev. 

Her.     Indeed,  Socrates,  you  are  making  surprising  progress! 

Soc.     I  am  run  away  with,  but  not  yet  at  my  utmost  speed. 

Her.    Let  us  now  analyze  the  word  if/vxr]  (soul). 

Soc.  I  should  imagine  that  those  who  gave  the  name  i/'vx^ 
thought  the  soul  to  revive  or  refresh  the  body  (rj  avail/vxovaa  to  awfxa). 
But  stop  a  minute ;  I  fancy  I  can  discover  something  more  acceptable 
to  the  disciples  of  Euthyphro.  What  do  you  say  to  this?  Soul  is 
that  which  holds  or  contains  nature  (17  (j>vaiv  e'xeO  or  ^uo-e'xi?,  and 
this  expression  may  be  refined  away  into  i/'vx^- 

Her.     This  last  is  a  better  and  more  scientific  derivation. 

Soc.  Yet  I  cannot  help  laughing  if  I  am  to  suppose  that  this 
was  the  way  in  which  the  name  was  really  used. 

Her.  I  think,  Socrates,  that  we  have  said  enough  of  this  class 
of  words.  But  have  we  any  explanations  of  the  names  of  gods? 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  any  similar  principle  of  correction  is 
to  be  applied  to  them. 

Soc.  Yes,  indeed,  Hermogenes ;  and  there  is  one  excellent 
principle  which,  as  men  of  sense  we  must  acknowledge,  that  of  the 
gods  we  know  nothing,  either  of  their  nature  or  of  the  names  which 
they  give  themselves ;  but  we  are  sure  that  the  names  by  which 
they  call  themselves,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  true.  We,  however, 
on  our  part  can  only  inquire  about  the  names  which  men  give  them. 

Her.     I  believe,  Socrates,  you  are  quite  right. 

Soc.  What,  then,  may  we  suppose  him  to  have  meant  who  gave 
the  name  Hestia? 

Her.    That  is  difficult  to  answer. 

Soc.  My  dear  Hermogenes,  the  first  imposers  of  names  must 
have  been  philosophers,  who  wanted  to  hear  themselves  talk. 

Her.     Why  so? 

Soc.  Because  if  you  analyze  these  names,  even  if  they  be  for- 
eign, a  meaning  is  discernible.  Hestia  is  the  same  as  eo-ia  which  is 
an  old  form  of  oiVta,  and  means  the  first  principle  of  things ;  this 
agrees  with  the  fact  that  to  Hestia  the  first  sacrifices  are  offered. 
The  name  of  Zeus  has  also  an  excellent  meaning,  though  hard  to 
understand,  for  it  is  like  a  sentence  divided  in  two.  Some  call  him 
Zrjva  and  use  the  one  half,  and  others  call  him  Aia  and  use  the  other 
half.  The  two  parts  taken  together  mean  the  One  in  whom  all  crea- 
tures live  (St'ov  ^rj  TravTa).  Zeus  is  the  son  of  Kronos,  which  sig- 
nifies TO  KaOapov  Kai  aKrjpaTov  Tov  vov,  the  pure  and  garnished  mind. 
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And  Kronos,  we  are  informed  by  tradition,  was  begotten  of  Uranus, 
who  is  so  called  diro  tov  6pav  TO.  av(j),  from  looking  upwards ;  which 
as  philosophers  say  is  the  way  to  have  a  pure  mind. 

Her.  Let  us  take  next  the  two  brothers  of  Zeus,  Poseidon  and 
Pluto. 

Soc.  Poseidon  is  irodlheuiios,  "the  chain  of  the  feet" ;  the  original 
inventor  of  this  name  had  been  stopped  by  the  watery  element  in 
his  walks  and  not  allowed  to  go  on,  and  therefore  he  called  the 
ruler  of  this  element,  Poseidon ;  the  e  was  probably  inserted  as  an 
ornament.  Yet  perhaps  not ;  the  name  may  have  been  originally 
written  with  a  double  A  and  not  with  a  o-  meaning  the  god  "Knowing- 
many-things"  (ttoAAciScov).  Perhaps  also  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
shaker  airo  tov  aeUiv,  and  then  n  and  8  are  added.  Pluto  is  concerned 
with  ttAovtos  and  means  the  giver  of  wealth,  because  wealth  comes 
out  of  the  earth  beneath.  People  in  general  use  the  term  as  a 
euphemism  for  Hades,  which  their  fears  lead  them  erroneously  to 
derive  from  the  "invisible"  (a-n-o  tov  aetSors). 

Her.     And  what  is  the  true  derivation? 

Soc.  He  is  called  Hades,  Hermogenes,  not  from  the  invisible 
but  from  his  knowing  all  noble  things   (arrb  tov  Travra  to.  KaXa  etSeVat). 

Her.  Very  good ;  and  what  do  we  say  of  Demeter,  and  Here, 
and  Apollo,  and  Athene,  and  Hephaistos,  and  Ares,  and  the  other 
deities  ? 

Soc.  Demeter  is  r)  8i8o{5o-a  firjTrjp  t^s  cSojS^s,  the  mother  and 
giver  of  food.  Here  ("Uprj)  is  the  lovely  one  (iparr]).  Possibly 
also  the  one  who  named  her  was  thinking  at  the  time  of  the  weather 
(ar]p)  and  just  transposed  the  letters,  putting  the  last  part  first.  You 
will  see  the  truth  of  this,  if  you  repeat  the  letters  of  Here  several 
times  over.  As  for  Apollo  I  do  not  believe  any  single  name  could 
express  so  well  the  many  attributes  of  the  god. 

Her.     I  should  like  to  hear  the  explanations. 

Soc.  In  reference  to  ablutions  Apollo  is  first  of  all  the  purifier 
(a-rroXovwv)  ',  Secondly  Apollo  is  the  true  diviner,  aTrAo)?,  as  the  Thes- 
salians  call  him ;  thirdly  Apollo  is  the  archer  always  shooting  (det 
/?aAAwv),  and  lastly  Apollo  is  the  god  who  moves  together  (ojho-ttoAwj/) 
all  things  whether  in  the  poles  of  the  heavens  or  in  the  harmony  of 
song. 

Her.     What  is  the  meaning  of  Dionysos  and  Aphrodite? 

Soc.  Son  of  Hipponicus,  that  is  a  solemn  question ;  there  is 
a  serious  and  also  a  facetious  explanation  of  both  these  names ;  the 
serious  explanation  is  not  to  be  had  from  me,  but  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  your  hearing  the  facetious  one;  for  the  gods  too  love  a 
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joke.  Dionysos  is  simply  6  SiSoii?  tov  olvov  (the  giver  of  wine), 
AtSotwao?,  as  he  might  be  called  in  fun.  The  derivation  of  Aphro- 
dite Sta  T^v  TOV  ac})pov  yiveaiv  (on  account  of  her  birth  from  foam) 
may  be  accepted  on  the  authority  of  Hesiod. 

Her.  There  remains  still  Athene,  Socrates,  whom  you  as  an 
Athenian  will  not  surely  forget. 

Soc.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  her  other  name  Pallas 
which  is  derived  from  the  armed  dances  (d7r6  tov  -n-dWeLv  to.  owXa). 

Her.    But  what  of  the  other  name,  Athene? 

Soc.  For  Athene  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  allegorical  inter- 
preters of  Homer,  who  make  the  name  equivalent  to  Otovoa  (she 
who  has  the  godlike  mind)  or  to  r^Oovor]  (normal  perception),  which 
names  were  afterwards  beautified  into  Athene. 

Her.    But  what  do  you  say  of  Hephaistos? 

Soc.     Hephaistos  is  the  lord  of  light — 6  tov  (f>d€o<;  to-Twp. 

Her.  That  is  probable,  until  some  other  notion  more  probable 
gets  into  your  head. 

Soc.    To  prevent  which  let  us  ask  about  the  derivation  of  Ares. 

Her.     What  is  Ares? 

Soc.  Ares  is  the  "manly  one"  appr)v  or  else  from  his  hard  and 
unchangeable  nature  the  "unbroken"  one  apparos,  which  derivation 
is  quite  appropriate  to  the  god  of  war. 

Her.     Very  true. 

Soc.  And  now,  by  the  gods,  let  us  have  no  more  of  the  gods, 
for  I  am  afraid  of  them !  Ask  about  anything  else  and  thou  shalt  see 
how  the  steeds  of  Euthyphro  can  prance. 


And  Socrates  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  dialogue,  which 
we  are  unable  to  quote  farther,  keeps  his  promise  and  gives  the 
steeds  of  Euthyphro  free  rein. 

But  for  those  who  care  to  read  between  the  lines  there  is  more 
to  the  "Cratylus"  than  a  mere  Socratic  rcductio  ad  ahsurdiim.  We 
have  in  parts  of  this  dialogue  a  clear  and  definite  statement  of  the 
meaning  which  the  sounds  of  their  language  conveyed  to  the  Greeks, 
and  this  meaning  is  most  vital  to  those  who  wish  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  spoken  Greek  as  a  medium  of  expression.  Jowett  remarks 
that  the  "Cratylus"  contains  deeper  truths  about  language  than  any 
other  ancient  writing.  We  would  commend  therefore  a  reading 
of  the  dialogue  and  of  Mr.  Jowett's  excellent  notes  upon  the  same 
to  all  who  wish  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  imderstanding  of  the  many 
questions  which  the  derivation  of  Greek  words  and  names  involves. 


A  "LUNATIC'S"  IDEA  OF  UTOPIA. 

AS  REVIEWED  BY  LYDIA  G.   ROBINSON. 

*'  /^\  F  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,"  becomes  almost  pain- 
y~y  fully  true  in  this  clay  when  printing  methods  seem  well  ad- 
vanced on  the  road  to  perfection,  and  when  education  is  so  uni- 
versal that  a  large  percentage  of  the  present  generation  cannot  be 
prevented  from  expressing  themselves  with  a  certain  amount  of 
perspicacity  and  correctness  when  moved  to  write  for  publication. 
The  natural  result  is  that  besides  works  of  real  value  or  mediocre 
inconspicuousness  the  markets  are  flooded  also  with  a  large  number 
of  more  or  less  erratic  volumes  which  may  be  practically  worthless 
as  far  as  intrinsic  merit  is  concerned  but  to  the  student  of  psychol- 
ogy are  sure  to  prove  a  treasure-house  of  interest.  Such  a  book, 
but  differing  from  the  multitude  in  that  it  makes  no  pretensions  to 
sanity,  is  the  anonymous  production  entitled  Two  Lunatics,  A  Re- 
uiarkable  Story  by  One  of  Them,  published  by  the  Oxford  Publish- 
ing Company  of  New  York  in  1889.  The  nameless  author  is  known 
to  be  Dr.  Charles  De  Medici,*  a  man  endowed  with  a  scintillating 
intellect  and  original,  if  perverted,  genius  whose  work  has  come  to 
my  notice  indirectly  through  his  personal  friend,  Mr.  A.  L.  Leu- 
buscher  of  Brooklyn.  Dr.  De  Medici  was  a  born  inventor  and 
mathematician,  but  evidently  handicapped  by  lack  of  scientific  or 
systematic  training  of  any  kind.  He  spent  much  laborious  study 
on  the  time-worn  enigma  of  squaring  the  circle,  and  thought  he 
was  successful  in  the  quest.  Had  Augustus  De  Morgan  known  of 
his  effort  he  would  surely  have  been  immortalized  in  the  incom- 
parable Budget  of  Paradoxes. 

Men  speak  glibly  of  the  "irony  of  fate,"  "the  eccentricities  of 
genius,"  but  what  we  can  gather  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
writings  of  a  man  like  Charles  De  Medici  teaches  us  the  pathos  of 

*  The  article  "Minos  and  Niemand  Again,"  by  Mr.  Francis  C.  Russell  in 
the  present  number  is  based  upon  the  works  of  this  man. 
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the  terms  when  exempHfied  in  a  hfe  of  lofty  ambitions  and  noble 
purpose,  but  combined  with  an  untrained  mind  and  misdirected 
efforts.  Throughout  the  Two  Lunatics,  which  is  evidently  a  sort 
of  mental  autobiography  in  the  setting  of  a  Utopian  tale,  is  apparent 
the  pessimism  of  a  disappointed  man  who  feels  that  he  has  been 
rejected  by  the  world  he  would  fain  have  served.  That  the  author 
calls  himself  one  of  the  two  lunatics,  thus  identifying  himself  with 
Neva,  the  hero  of  his  story,  is  an  ironical  exaggeration  of  humility 
showing  that  he  considers  himself  unique  in  possessing  an  insight 
■and  philosophy  far  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  world  at  large, — that 
world  which  would  accuse  him  of  insanity  and  which  he  in  turn 
considers  fairly  represented  by  the  stupid  riff-rafif  of  his  tale :  "The 
common  practice  of  that  day  was  to  condemn  and  destroy  whatever 
stood  in  the  way  of  self-interest ;  and,  having  wrought  the  ruin  of 
something  not  their  own,  these  benighted  people  left  things  to  care 
for  themselves  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  did  not  know  of 
anything  better  or  even  as  good  as  that  they  had  condemned  and 
destroyed." 

The  merits  of  the  case  compel  the  suggestion  that  the  book  in 
hand  is  the  best  justification  of  the  author's  enemies  if  as  he  implies 
they  have  not  always  granted  his  work  the  serious  consideration 
and  respect  due  to  the  lucubrations  of  a  sane  thinker.  Lest  the 
writer  be  accused  of  hasty  and  prejudiced  decision  the  following 
resume  and  excerpts  are  presented  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 


Neva  is  described  as  being  from  babyhood  a  child  whose  nat- 
urally investigating  and  philosophical  trend  of  mind  was  thwarted 
by  stupid  elders  at  every  turn.  After  he  reached  maturity  under  the 
guidance  of  tutors  "whose  special  ofifice  was  to  guard  against  Neva's 
inclination  to  overwork  his  brain,"  he  looked  upon  life  as  a  variety 
show  played  by  humanity  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  This  became 
a  sort  of  an  obsession  and  the  effort  seems  to  be  made  to  impress  the 
reader  that  the  idea  is  highly  original  and  unique,  the  evidence  of 
Shakespeare's  Jacques  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Neva  divided  mankind  into  two  classes :  the  ritualistic  class  who 
"are  strictly  honest  and  don't  owe  anybody  anything,"  and  the  friv- 
olous class  who  "mind  their  own  business  and  let  everybody  look 
out  for  themselves,  while  neither  party  believes  in  interference  with 
what  they  call  the  business  of  God."  He  believed  in  a  previous  and 
future  existence,  in  a  sort  of  reincarnation,  and  the  kernel  of  his 
teaching  was   "mortal's   immortality,"  although   in   just   what   this 
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consists  is  not  made  quite  clear.  It  seems  to  be  a  continuous  life, 
a  "life  hereafter  and  on  this  earth,"  and  his  metaphysical  arguments 
in  its  behalf  run  as  follows  (pp.  25-27,  48)  : 

"Is  absence  of  everything  thinkable?  No,  because  there  would 
be  nobody  to  think  and  nothing  to  think  of. 

"Can  'nothing'  be  thought?  Yes,  when  one  thinks  of  some- 
thing else  in  connection  with  nothing,  as,  for  example,  when  we 
think  of:  Nothing  in  a  hole  [the  hole  is  the  something  else]. 

"Then  absolute  nothing  is  not  a  tenable  idea?    No. 

"Do  I  not  think  of  nothing  when  I  am  asleep?  No,  for  then 
I  don't  think  at  all. 

"But  when  I  dream?     Then  I  do  not  sleep. .  . 

"Accordingly,  I  am  or  I  am  not.  I  can  only  be  when  and 
where  consciousness  exists.  I  cannot  be  where  or  when  unconscious- 
ness prevails. .  . . 

"But,  if  any  one  asks  me:  Where  do  I  go  to  when  my  body 
dies?  I  shall  say:  To  where  I  find  myself  in  a  body  fitted  for  the 
conscious  condition  required  for  my  being;  just  the  same,  as  you 
and  I  and  all  of  us,  find  ourselves  daily  in  our  own  bodies  after 
waking  from  a  sleep 

"Whosoever  is  possessed  of  a  character  sufficient  for  identi- 
fication, or  he  who  says  or  does  what  is  worth  recording,  cannot 
be  denied  the  right  of  resurrection,  inasmuch  as  the  record  made 
proves  previous  existence." 

Neva  has  much  to  say  about  the  value  of  "logical  tools"  and 
the  agnostic  thinker  to  whom  his  remarks  are  addressed  is  repre- 
sented as  being  so  dull  of  comprehension  that  he  is  led  in  a  round- 
about way  by  the  wise  hero  to  discover  that  zvords  are  meant  by 
this  enigmatical  expression. 

The  following  is  his  explanation  to  a  child  of  how  spirits  whose 
influence  has  passed  out  into  the  world  may  be  recognized  again 
(p.  58)  :  "When  the  spirit  of  good,  kind  words,  or  the  spirit  of 
noble  deeds,  are  by  teaching  and  practices,  scattered  among  a  people, 
that  scattered  spirit  will  in  one  form  be  attracted  by  one  person, 
and  in  another  form  by  another;  and  when  the  several  persons  so 
afifected  come  in  contact,  and  combine  their  minds  into  one  common 
understanding,  it  is  virtually  equal  to  the  gathering  up  of  the  scat- 
tered spirit,  which  sooner  or  later  will  culminate  in  some  personified 
whole,  through  which  the  original  character  from  which  it  emanated 
will  be  reproduced.  Neither  is  this  limitable  to  the  individual  alone, 
for  whole  nations  may  be  imbued  with  one  and  the  same  spirit,  at 
least  for  a  while." 
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Neva's  practical  application  of  this  view  of  the  scattering  and 
gathering  of  spirit,  is  shown  later  (p.  80)  where  he  is  represented 
as  planning  with  regard  to  a  pet  project,  "I  will  deliver  these  ideas 
in  the  form  of  a  lecture  from  the  rostrum  as  long  and  as  often  as  I 
can ;  and,  by  chance,  the  principles  may  be  sunk  into  minds  and  the 
uttered  sentiments  take  root  in  the  hearts  of  some  listeners,  and  thus 
there  shall  be  living  sources  as  well  as  records  from  which  will 
flow  an  influence  which  sooner  or  later  will  become  a  popular  spirit." 

Tn  another  passage  the  heaven  of  "the  coming  Christian"  is 
thus  described :  "Heaven  is  a  mental  realm,  and  a  conscious  con- 
dition in  which  is  blended  and  balanced  charity  and  wisdom  in  such 
proportions  that  charity  shall  not  be  misapplied  through  either 
ignorance  or  caprice,  and  wisdom  shall  not  be  converted  into  cun- 
ning craft  or  tyrannical  sway.  United,  these  two  most  potent  fac- 
tors in  ethical  economy  can  exert  a  power  akin  to  Almightiness,  in 
proportion  as  the  range  of  psychical  influence  is  greater  or  less, 
until,  in  imagination,  the  influence  extends  and  is  expanded  to  the 
omniscient  and  omnipresent  psychical  realm  of  the  Supreme  Deity 
— Jehovah,  whose  bodily  environment  is  the  phenomenal  universe. 
In  that  psychical  realm  all  human  mind  is  absorbed,  and  from  it 
flows,  as  from  a  perpetual  source,  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  charity 
which  human  beings  exhibit  on  earth."  (The  constant  use  of  the 
term  "Jehovah"  for  the  supreme  divine  power  of  the  universe  as 
if  it  were  a  broader  term  than  God,  is  one  instance  of  the  author's 
limited  information.) 

A  personal  note,  the  key  to  the  tragedy  of  the  author's  life,  is 
very  evident  in  the  following: 

"Neva  saw  much  valuable  talent  and  genius  wasted  for  want  of 
proper  recognition  and  support  in  time  to  save  it.  He  felt  mortified 
to  think  that  a  common  thief  could  go  to  a  police- justice  and  by  ac- 
cusing himself  of  the  crime  committed,  could  demand  a  hearing. 
The  criminal  could,  if  he  proved  himself  a  thief,  which  he  claimed 
to  be,  compel  the  authorities  to  give  him  his  merited  due,  the  pun- 
ishment. But,  can  genius  under  existing  laws  compel  the  authorities 
to  hear  his  claims?     No. 

"If  a  man  devotes  his  life  and  energy  at  a  sacrifice  of  personal 
comforts  to  the  noblest  of  human  pursuits  and  succeeds  in  dis- 
covering what  might  become  an  everlasting  blessing  to  mankind — 
unless  he  has  the  material  means  required  to  buy  his  way  through — 
there  is  no  court  of  justice  or  tribunal  of  any  kind  to  which  he  can 
direct  his  steps  and  demand  a  hearing ;  far  less  can  he  expect  the 
onlv  reward  he  asks  for — that  of  having  the  fruit  of  his  labors  ac- 
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cepted  as  a  free  offering  on  the  necessary  condition  that  it  shall  be 
developed  and  applied  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Can  it  be  right  to  give 
privileges  to  the  thief  that  are  denied  the  genius?.  . .  . 

"Reasoning  from  historical  facts,  it  seems  that  every  age  fur- 
nishes a  small  number  of  beings  of  this  exceptionally  higher  order, 
who  are,  as  it  were,  made  to  do  the  thinking  needed  to  humanity's 
progress ;  and  yet  no  provision  has  ever  been  made  to  prevent  the 
crying  injustice  done  this  class  of  beings.  We  are  economizing 
in  every  direction ;  we  gather  in  and  utilize  Nature's  physical  forces. 
Why  not  as  well  gather  in  and  make  use  of  Nature's  mental  powers? 
For  want  of  due  recognition  and  proper  application  we  allow  to  go 
to  waste  every  day  much  indigent  genius,  talent  and  skill,  which 
if  saved  would  add  to  our  common  welfare. 

"We  have  almshouses  for  the  pauper ;  we  have  prisons  for  the 
criminal ;  we  have  asylums  for  the  idiot ;  but  we  have  no  place  of 
shelter  for  the  talented  poor,  or  for  genius  inspired  with  sublime 
ideas,  which,  at  the  time,  may  perhaps  appear  as  out  of  place." 

Finally  Neva  almost  perishes  in  a  storm  at  sea,  his  last  con- 
scious thought  being  satisfaction  "that  some  of  his  work,  though 
unfinished,  had  been  preserved  in  the  minds  of  others,  whom  he 
hoped  would  perpetuate  it  by  transmission  until  some  one  should 
be  appointed  by  Providence  with  power  to  force  it  through."  His 
subsequent  experience  is  related  as  follows   (pp.  98-99)  : 

"Whither  Neva's  body  went  immediately  after  the  cyclone  had 
whisked  away  the  'Ocean  Swan'  with  all  on  board,  no  one  knew  on 
.earth.  But  Neva's  soul,  or  that  whereby  he  identified  himself, 
seemed  to  be  transmuted  into  the  substance  of  a  dream  of  which 
he  still  was  conscious.  In  that  transcendental  state  it  appeared  as 
every  nerve  fibre  in  the  body,  one  by  one,  snapped  and  stopped 
reporting  to  the  brain  ;  and  a  curious  sensation  was  experienced, 
as  if  falling  apart  and  spreading  out,  which  suggested  disintegra- 
tion and  dissolution  of  the  bodily  components.  The  corporeal 
organs,  one  after  another,  ceased  their  functions  and  were  resolved 
into  inorganic  atoms  that  mixed  with  the  universal  protoplasm  in 
which  the  cosmical  elements  are  cast.  Then  followed  a  sensation 
as  if  the  cerebral  organs  began  to  dissolve  the  union  that  had  formed 
the  mental  faculties  of  Neva's  mind  in  the  human  body  previous  to 
the  dissolution.  This  severance  of  the  brain  tissue  apparently  con- 
tinued until  the  conscious  substance  was  divided  up  into  many 
parts,  each  of  the  molecular  type,  and  all  still  possessed  of  thinking 
capacity.  This  whole  process  of  dissolution  resulted  in  a  trans- 
formation of  Neva,  the  'being'  of  one  human  bodv,  into  Neva,  the 
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'beings'  of  many  molecular  bodies,  or  elementary  cells,  formed  of 
ethereal  substance. 

"In  this  new  bodily  environment  Neva  intuitively  realized  that 
he  was  in  a  spiritual  condition ;  and  it  verified  his  belief  he  had 
while  on  earth,  that  'spirit'  individualized  in  a  human  body  by  group- 
ings and  union  of  many  conscious  molecular  cells,  constitutes  'soul' ; 
and  'soul'  dissolved  into  many  molecular,  conscious  cells,  becomes 
'spirit'.  .  . 

"The  secret  of  reproduction  appeared  revealed  to  him  ;  because 
he  sa"w  in  his  own  consciousness,  in  his  will-power,  and  in  his  dispo- 
sition, the  vivifying  germs  for  psychical  reproduction,  as  he  saw 
in  the  ethereal  cell  environing  him,  a  seed-vesicle  for  corporeal  re- 
production. He  also  understood  that  the  molecular  cell  he  occupied 
as  a  spiritual  body  was  only  one  of  many,  each  of  which  carried 
a  facsimile  spirit  equally  conscious  of  his  own  character  and  dis- 
position ;  virtually,  therefore,  each  of  these  cells,  evolved  from  his 
defunct  body's  brain,  carried  the  epitomized  ego  of  Neva." 

Thus  in  the  chapter,  "Among  the  Elements,"  Dr.  De  Medici 
exemplifies  by  an  unintentional  reductio  ad  absnrdum  the  really 
materialistic  nature  of  the  views  of  many  spiritualists.  After  death 
Neva  becomes  a  molecule,  spiritually  endowed  to  be  sure  with  sur- 
passing perception  and  wisdom,  but  none  the  less  a  molecule  sub- 
ject to  the  same  physical  laws  as  those  of  the  physical  world.  The 
author  then  continues,  attempting  a  cosmical  explanation  of  "soul- 
affinities"  : 

"The  molecular  body  in  which  Neva  found  himself  during  his 
transcendental  state  was  very  different  from  the  human  body  he 
occupied  on  the  earth.  The  molecular  body  had  neither  eyes  to  see 
with  nor  ears  to  hear  with  ;  neither  had  it  a  mouth  for  feeding  or  a 
tongue  for  linguistic  utterance,  but  the  whole  body  was  translucent 
as  ether.  That  was,  however,  not  the  case  with  all  the  conscious 
molecules  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  cosmical  realms.  Many  were 
opaque,  and  these  seemed  to  repel  any  approach  of  Neva's  spirit 
cell ;  others  were  translucent  like  his  own ;  when  two  of  these  came 
within  a  certain  range,  each  could  read  the  other's  thoughts  and 
feelings  through  the  transl.ucency  of  their  ethereal  bodies.  This 
intercommunion  of  the  spirit  cells  was,  therefore,  a  sort  of  cosmical 
'mind  reading,'  and  the  mutual  liking  these  spirits  had  for  each 
other  produced  a  kind  of  material  affinity  which  caused  attraction 
of  their  ethereal  bodies  equal  to  what  is  spoken  of  on  earth  as 
molecular  attraction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  'dislike'  of  the 
spirit   in   the   opaque   cells   produced   material    repulsion    when   the 
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former  approached  the  latter,  and  this  explained  to  Neva  what  on 
earth  was  called  molecular  polarity. 

"This,  again,  explains  why,  on  the  earth,  where  no  human  soul 
is  pure  in  spirit,  a  constant  mixture  occurs,  while  in  the  celestial 
sphere  described,  where  soul  is  'sifted'  and  divided  up  into  distinc- 
tive spiritual  types,  there  the  spirit,  whether  good  or  evil,  preserves 
by  natural  affinity  its  purity." 

In  his  molecular  body  Neva  meets  a  similar  section  of  spirit 
once  belonging  to  John  the  Baptist  but  now  hailing  from  the  planet 
Jupiter.  After  some  communication,  "Neva  wondered  and  felt  happy 
that  his  theory  advanced  on  earth  was  proven  true  in  so  far  as 
transmigration  of  souls  from  body  to  body  was  concerned ;  and  he 
felt  glad  to  have  explained  the  manner  of  this  transmigration  through 
a  period  of  intervening  spirit  life ;  besides,  he  had  now  learned  that 
not  only  did  souls  exchange  bodily  environments,  but  souls  were 
susceptible  of  being  transplanted  from  one  planet  to  another." 

We  learn  after  all  that  the  molecular  experience  was  a  dream, 
and  Neva  awakens  from  his  shipwreck  in  a  district  of  Utopia  on 
the  Antarctic  continent  where  he  is  able  to  communicate  with  the 
strange  inhabitants  who  speak  an  unknown  tongue,  by  the  mute's 
finger-language.  (The  author  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  words 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  conversations  he  outlines,  and  the 
difficulty  would  remain  the  same  whether  expressed  by  finger,  tongue 
or  pencil !) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Utopian  language  which  Neva 
made  haste  to  acquire  was  easily  learned  "as  it  was  entirely  based 
on  phonetic  principles  with  undeviating  rules  of  grammar."  Perhaps 
a  molecule  of  Neva's  spirit  has  flitted  to  the  brain  of  some  Esperan  • 
tist  to-day  and  is  responsible  for  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
towards  an  artificial  language. 

This  new  Utopia  possessed  a  marvelous  astronomical  and  po- 
litical system.  Instead  of  "Equality"  for  a  slogan  the  motto  of  the 
judiciary  was  "Justice  demands  equity  to  be  the  rule,  and  equality 
to  be  the  exception."  Here  in  Utopia  at  last  Neva  is  awarded  a 
glimpse  at  such  a  "Harvest  Home  for  Genius,"  as  he  had  dreamed 
of  and  advocated.  "It  was  a  sort  of  relief  rendezvous,  where  per- 
sons possessed  of  either  genius,  talent  or  superior  skill  could  offer 
these  endowments  as  gifts  for  examination  and  appliance.  Persons 
so  gifted  were  considered  eligible  claimants,  not  beggars ;  they  could 
demand  an  examination  of  their  productions  (material  or  mental)." 
(P.  132.) 

Another  triumph  for  Neva  in  Utopia  was  the  insane  asylum 
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where  he  found  a  class  of  mild  lunatics  that  surprised  him    (pp. 

134-135) : 

"He  had  seen  these  same  creatures  in  the  world  he  came  from, 
and  there  they  were  counted  among  the  common-sense  people,  and 
were  considered  respectable — aye,  even  some  of  these  were  self- 
constituted  critics  who  had  proclaimed  Neva  a  crank 

"One  was  marked :  Suffering  from  chronic  envy  and  arrogance. 

"Another  was  labelled :  Affected  by  temporary  fits  of  hatred 
for  poor  people. 

"A  third :  Unbalanced  by  too  much  'learning'  and  too  little 
understanding. 

"A  fourth  was  marked :  Unhappy  because  of  ennui  and  lack 
of  purpose. 

"The  fifth  one  was  in  a  straight  jacket,  and  the  label  read: 
Delirious  from  intemperate  greed. 

"With  much  concern  for  these  poor  wretches,  and  wishing  for 
their  sakes  they  were  in  the  old  world,  Neva  left  the  asylum  with  his 
friend." 

In  visiting  a  publishing  house,  there  "he  found  much  to  his 
delight,  that  the  publishers  in  Utopia  were  selected  from  the  best 
and  most  charitably  disposed  people,  and  none  was  awarded  a 
license  who  had  not  been  a  struggling,  progressive  author — so  he 
knew  how  it  was  himself." 

An  exploring  aeronautic  expedition  has  been  sent  from  Utopia 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  returns  during  Neva's  visit,  bringing 
some  of  his  former  friends  as  specimens  of  a  strange  race  and  stu- 
dents of  the  new  order  of  altruism.  Among  these  is  the  second  of 
the  two  lunatics  referred  to  in  the  title, — a  man  Neva  had  met  before 
as  a  great  philosopher  of  note,  but  who  is  adjudged  insane  by  the 
standards  of  Utopia.  In  introducing  him  to  the  Utopian  multitude 
the  traveler  who  was  responsible  for  his  advent  among  them  de- 
scribes him  in  the  following  paragraph  which  shows  the  author's 
contempt  for  the  profession  of  learning  as  practised  in  the  world 
of  his  day : 

"He  is  one  of  many  who  has  been  crammed  full  of  learning 
beyond  his  mental  capacity  of  understanding.  This  class  of  people, 
in  the  country  I  visited,  are  looked  upon  as  authorities,  especially 
if  they  are  connected  with  certain  educational  institutions — as,  for 
example,  the  public  schools,  which  generally  are  controlled  by  a 
board  of  publicans  and  politicians.  As  to  this  gentleman's  case, 
his  mental  defect  consists  chiefly  in  being  blinded  by  his  own  wis- 
dom so  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  the  wisdom  of  others.     He  labors 
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under  the  hallucination  that  in  olden  times,  and  particularly  in 
Greece,  there  were  very  many  wise  men  ;  but  in  the  present  age  there 
are  none  that  he  knows  wiser  than  himself.  Therefore  he  gives  his 
whole  life  to  the  study  of  the  dead  Solon's  ancient  ideas,  and  tries 
to  make  them  fit  the  modern  notions,  which  naturally  fails  every  time, 
for  the  reason  that  'modern  notions'  have  been  developed  under  very 
different  circumstances  from  those  under  which  the  ancient  ideas 
were  created.  Sometimes,  when  he  stumbles  over  a  living  philos- 
opher of  advanced  ideas,  and  this  philosopher  represents  the  resur- 
rected spirit  of  another  of  ancient  date,  he  fails  to  recognize  in  the 
sameness  of  their  characteristic  motives  and  purposes  that  which 
proves  the  correlation,  because  he  does  not  perceive  an  exact  ana- 
logue in  their  respective  careers  as  regards  the  position  occupied 
and  the  manner  of  their  acting.  That  shows  the  man's  lack  of  rea- 
son, which  also  explains  why  he  cannot  see  that  the  difference  in  the 
career  of  identical  characters,  equally  wise,  results  from  the  natural 
changes  in  the  circumstances,  the  conditions,  the  times,  and  the 
places,  which  constantly  occur  from  period  to  period." 

This  Mr.  Lore  becomes  converted  to  Utopianism  which  stood 
for  the  principles  Neva  had  always  espoused,  and  together  they  re- 
solved if  they  ever  returned  to  their  former  abode  they  would  found 
a  "Harvest-Home  for  Genius,"  and  so  they  prepared  in  advance  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  for  its  establishment. 

"Not  long  ago  the  Utopians  fitted  out  another  balloon  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  revisiting  the  great  foreign  land.  Among  the 
partv  selected  for  the  trip  were  the  two  supposed  lunatics,  who 
proposed  to  devote  some  of  their  time  on  the  trip  thither  to  perfect 
the  'bv-laws'  that  shall  govern  the  grandest  of  all  the  institutions 
ever  devised  by  man. 

"watch   and    wait THE   BALLOON    IS   COMING." 

Thus  endeth  the  "Remarkable  Story"  of  Tivo  Lunatics  as  told 
"By  One  of  Them." 


THE  GRAVE  OE  A  CHINESE  PHILOSOPHER. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

WE  regret  to  say  that  The  East  of  Asia  magazine,  published  at 
Shanghai  by  the  North  China  Herald  Office,  has  been  dis- 
continued. We  followed  its  publication  with  interest  although  it 
contained  few  articles  that  were  exactly  in  our  line.  The  last  belated 
number   (it  bears  the  date  of  December   1906  but  did  not  appear 


TOMB  OF  CHOU   FU   TSZ. 


until  October  1907)  contains  an  article  on  the  grave  of  the  philos- 
opher Chou  Fu  Tsz,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  thinkers 
of  China.  I  have  mentioned  his  name  and  explained  his  system  in 
the  pamphlet  Chinese  Philosophy^    (pp.   27-30),  and  we  are  now 

*  At   that   time    I    followed    in   ni}'   transcription    of    Chinese    words   the 
method  of  S.  Wells  Williams,  who  spells  the  name  Chen  (not  Chou). 
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glad  to  have  an  authentic  report  on  the  several  memorials  of  him, 
written  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Kiipfer  who  has  visited  the  grave  himself. 
These  memorials  which  are  still  preserved  at  the  philosopher's  tomb 
are  the  only  ones  now  known  to  exist.  The  place  is  situated  where 
the  Yang  tze  Kiang  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  Lake  Poa- 
Yang-Hu,  and  lies  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province  Kiang- 
Si,  a  little  east  of  the  ii6th  degree  longitude,  and  at  about  29}^ 
degrees  in  latitude. 


>-v-^:-^\"^ 


CHOU   FU-TSZ  S   PORTRAIT. 


We  propose  to  extract  from  Dr.  Kupfer's  article  a  few  passages. 
He  says: 

"Fifteen  li,  or  about  five  English  miles,  south-east  of  Kiukiang, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Lii  Mountains  and  on  the  south-western  slope 
of  the  Oak  Tree  Hill,  is  the  grave  of  the  celebrated  Chou  Fu  Tsz, 
called  in  Chinese  Sien  Chi  Mu,  Sienchi  being  the  name  of  his  birth- 
place. To  foreigners  this  place  has  become  a  beautiful  spot  for  an 
afternoon  excursion  ;  but  to  the  more  devout  Chinese  it  is  a  sacred 
sanctuary. 
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"If  beauty  of  scenery  and  balmy  air  can  add  anything  to  the 
peaceful  repose  of  departed  spirits  when  they  see  their  'mortal  coil' 
surrounded  by  such  lavish  gifts  of  nature,  then  Chou  Fu  Tsz  can 
certainly  have  nothing  to  regret  for  having  chosen  this  location. 
Sheltered  from  the  northern  winds,  nestled  in  a  little  amphitheater- 
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like  valley,  surrounded  by  huge  trees  of  many  centuries  growth, 
with  the  five  thousand  feet  mountain  peaks  looming  up  into  the 
clouds,  and  the  Lotus  Flower  Peak  near  by,  what  more  could  im- 
mortal shades  desire?  Beautiful  as  it  is  by  nature,  the  aesthetic 
taste  of  man  has  added  much  to  its  artistic,  picturesque  harmony. 
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"Chou  Fu  Tsz  was  a  native  of  Hunan,  born  at  Sienchi  in  the 
Sung  Dynasty  in  the  year  1017  A.  D.  He  was  commonly  known 
as  Chou  Tsz  and  spoken  of  as  Sien  Chi  Sienseng,  the  gentleman 
from  Sienchi.  When  he  was  but  a  child  his  father  died  and  his 
mother  was  so  poor  that  she  brought  him  to  her  brothers,  whose 
family  name  was  Chen.  He  was  surnamed  Tung  I.  as  if  he  belonged 
to  the  Chen  family.  When  his  mother  died  she  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  her  brothers'  graves.  Forty-four  years  later  these  graves 
were  destroyed  by  a  flood  and  Chou  Fu  Tsz  removed  his  mother's 
remains  to  their  present  resting-place.  Two  years  after  this  he 
died  and  was  buried  on  the  left  side  of  his  mother's  grave." 

Chou  Fu  Tsz  was  married  twice,  and  his  two  wives  are  buried 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  his  mother's  grave.  Inscriptions  indicate 
the  places  of  the  four  persons  buried  there,  the  largest  one  in  the 
middle  being  that  of  his  mother,  whom  the  sage,  in  true  Chinese 
fashion,  wanted  even  after  death  to  hold  the  place  of  honor.  She 
received,  as  is  usual  in  China,  the  posthumous  title  of  Taichiln,  i.  e., 
"Her  Great  Highness." 

The  grave  of  Chou  Fu  Tsz  has  been  repeatedly  restored,  mostly 
by  persons  of  distinction,  among  them  several  prefects  of  Kiu  Kiang, 
and  they  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  immortalize  their  sentiments 
in  inscriptions  duly  put  up  in  different  places.  Of  special  interest, 
however,  is  the  portrait  of  Chou  Fu  Tsz,  which  for  all  we  know 
may  be  authentic.  It  is  hung  near  the  tablet  over  the  grave,  and  is 
accompanied  by  another  picture  which  represents  the  "no-alternative 
bridge"  over  which  all  souls  have  to  pass  on  their  way  to  purgatory. 
There  are  two  guides  to  lead  them,  called  Chin  Tung  and  Yii  Nij, 
who  are  represented  with  lotus  flowers  in  their  hands.  Another 
tablet  represents  in  outline  the  doctrine  of  Chou  Fu  Tsz.  which  has 
been  explained  in  detail  in  Chinese  Philosophy   (p.  28). 

The  meaning  of  the  tablet  is  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

The  aboriginal  principle,  called  "the  great  origin"  (f'ai  kih), 
is  pictured  as  a  white  disk  at  the  top.  It  rested  and  it  moved.  Its 
rest  produced  what  is  called  in  Chinese  philosophy  "Yin"  or  the 
negative  principle,  its  movement  what  is  called  "Yang"  or  the  posi- 
tive principle.  Yang  is  represented  in  light,  movement  and  mascu- 
linity, Yin  in  darkness,  rest  and  femininity.  In  sets  of  three  they 
constitute  eight  trigrams.  These  two  principles  Yang  and  Yin  pro- 
duced in  different  mixtures  the  five  elements,  fire,  water,  earth, 
wood,  and  metal,  and  from  a  mixture  of  the  elements  and  the  eight 
trigrams  all  things  have  ultimately  originated.    In  the  eight  trigrams 
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as  well  as  in  the  innumerable  existences  of  creation  the  aboriginal 
principle  is  immanently  present. 


*5J 


It  is  typical  of  the  Chinese  that  the  places  of  highest  honor  are 
not  given  to  their  generals  or  statesmen,  but  to  philosophers,  mor- 
alists, and  the  great  teachers  of  their  civilization. 


yoo  THE  OPEN  COURT. 

Back  of  the  four  graves  is  a  wall,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe, open  in  front,  which  is  in  agreement  with  Chinese  ideas  of 
protecting  the  dead  against  evil  influences. 

It  is  interesting  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  beautiful  spot  is  Chou 
Fu  Tsz's  own  choice.  It  was  at  his  request  that  his  mother  was 
buried  here,  and  it  also  indicates  his  modesty  that  his  own  grave 
was  at  the  left  while  his  wives  are  placed  at  the  right-hand  side. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  COUNT  TOLSTOY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Our  frontispiece  is  a  very  recent  portrait  of  Count  Tolstoy,  of  which  the 
original  photograph  was  sent  to  the  Editor  at  Tolstoy's  personal  request  by 
the  friend  who  photographed  the  venerable  philosopher.  We  hoped  to  receive 
it  in  time  to  join  in  the  international  celebration  of  the  eightieth  birthday  of 
the  grand  old  man,  but  it  was  unavoidably  delayed  in  the  mails,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  it  now  to  our  readers.  It  has  become 
a  fact  of  general  knowledge  that  Tolstoy's  friends  were  disappointed  in  the 
failure  of  much  of  their  plan  to  do  honor  to  the  octogenarian,  both  because 
State  and  Church  discouraged  it,  and  because  Tolstoy  himself  expressed  the 
wish  that  his  privacy  be  not  intruded  upon  on  that  day;  it  is  also  known  that 
in  spite  of  this  fact  the  celebration  was  very  general,  and  many  institutions 
throughout  Russia  were  dedicated  to  philanthropic  or  educational  service  as 
a  permanent  tribute  to  him. 

Tolstoy  is  a  most  remarkable  man,  a  strong  character  who  dares  to  be 
himself,  who  dares  to  have  convictions  of  his  own  and  to  act  accordingly, 
although  the  powers  of  this  world,  established  institutions,  traditions,  social 
prejudices  and  conventionalities  would  brook  nothing  of  a  man  like  him, 
neither  his  thoughts  nor  the  example  he  sets.  His  writings  are  interesting  as 
literary  classics,  but  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  personality  of  Tolstoy  him- 
self,— this  rugged  peasant  nobleman,  this  devout  heretic,  this  peaceloving  revo- 
lutionist, this  wonderful  combination  of  contradictory  tendencies ! 

It  would  be  worth  while  for  psychologists  and  historians  to  study  him  and 
understand  his  frame  of  mind,  for  he  represents  in  an  extraordinary  purity  a 
definite  type  of  human  aspirations  which  have  been  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  social,  moral  and  religious  development  of  mankind.  He  who  would 
understand  the  cast  of  mind  of  such  leaders  as  Christ,  Lao-tze  and  Buddha, 
will  find  in  Tolstoy  a  contemporary  still  living  in  our  midst  who  will  serve  as 
an  instance  of  a  kindred  spirit,  a  spirit  that  represents  an  aspiration  beyond 
the  span  of  an  individual  life.  In  a  weaker  degree  and  in  a  subconscious 
manner  this  same  spirit  animates  large  masses  of  the  people  of  all  ages  and 
of  every  nationality. 

The  spirit  of  Christ  has  found  an  echo  in  the  sentiments  of  the  multi- 
tudes because  they  are  his  kin ;  they  possess,  at  least  in  germ,  tendencies  like 
those  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  so  they  are  predisposed  to  receive  it.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Tolstoy  spirit  which  in  an  analogous  way  in  spite  of  its 
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oddity  is  supported  by  large  classes  of  people  in  Europe  and  America.     Tol- 
stoy touches  something  that  is  kin  to  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers. 

The  Tolstoy  spirit  is  not  a  clear  doctrine  or  definite  theory,  it  is  a  yearn- 
ing for  something  that  does  not  yet  exist,  and  this  yearning  produces  a  state 
of  fermentation  in  which  everything  is  as  yet  unsettled.  Tolstoy's  ideas  of 
religion,  of  the  principles  of  morality,  his  preference  for  non-resistance  to  evil, 
his  opinions  on  war,  on  the  nature  of  the  State,  on  the  significance  of  money, 
etc.,  are  subject  to  criticism,  and  among  thinkers  who  are  scientifically 
trained  there  will  be  few  if  any  who  would  advocate  any  one  of  his  bold  propo- 
sitions. But  one  need  not  agree  with  Tolstoy's  propositions  to  admire  the 
man,  who  is  an  extraordinarily  typical  actualization  of  the  eternal  problem 
of  the  soul  which  finds  its  highest  expression  in  those  nobler  impulses  that 
know  nothing  of  self  but  are  the  expression  of  the  social  conscience,  of  the 
All-Spirit  that  has  produced  us,  of  God  Himself,  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Negro,  a  Menace  to  American  Civilization.  By  R.  IV.  Shnfcldt.M.  D. 
Boston :  Gorham  Press,  1907.     Pages  281. 

Without  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  discussions  of  the  race 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  biological  and  ethnological  science  which 
has  yet  appeared.  This  aspect  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  E.  D.  Cope,  the  renowned  biologist.  From  the  first 
Dr.  Shufeldt  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  taking  Africans  out  of  Africa  and 
settling  them  in  this  country  by  no  means  makes  Americans  of  them.  "It 
would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  expect  zebras  to  turn  into  horses  when  simi- 
larly transported The  unmixed  African  in  this  country  is  just  as  much  of 

a  negro  to-day  as  his  ancestors  were  before  him  in  Africa."  He  therefore 
holds  that  any  hope  of  changing  the  racial  characteristics  is  (as  some  of  the 
negroes'  own  educated  representatives  imply)  by  intermingling  with  the 
higher  races.  That  this  can  only  be  a  more  than  correspondingly  great  detri- 
ment to  the  higher  race  is  of  course  clear.  He  has  a  contempt  for  those  who 
pose  as  friends  of  the  negro  on  purely  sentimental  grounds  without  having 
come  in  actual  contact  with  the  problems  involved.  He  says :  "There  are 
plenty  of  people  in  this  country  of  ours  who  would  far  rather  see.  were  it 
possible  for  them  to  live  long  enough,  the  entire  white  race  here  rotted  by 
heroic  injections  into  their  veins  of  all  the  savagery  and  criminality  there  is  in 
the  negro,  than  have  any  number  of  the  latter,  however  great  or  small,  in  any 
way  inconvenienced  by  their  being  returned  to  the  country  from  which  their 
ancestors  came."  The  scope  of  the  book  is  well  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the 
chapters :  Man's  Place  in  Nature  from  a  Biological  Standpoint ;  The  Ethno- 
logical Status  of  the  Negro ;  The  Introduction  of  the  Negro  into  the  United 
States ;  The  African  Slave  Trade ;  Biological  Principles  of  Interbreeding  in 
Man  and  other  Animals ;  Half-breeds,  Hybridization,  Atavism,  Heredity,  Men- 
tal and  Physical  Characters  of  Race  Hybrids ;  The  Effects  of  Fraternization 
Between  the  Ethiopian  and  Anglo-Saxon  Races  upon  Morals,  upon  Ethics, 
and  upon  the  Material  Progress  of  Mankind ;  Passion  and  Criminality  in  the 
Negro :  Lynch  Law  and  other  Questions ;  Discussion  of  Remedies. 

The  Appendix  is  given  over  to  quotations  from  the  press  and  the  public 
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with  regard  to  the  various  schemes  that  have  been  made  for  allaying  the  evil. 
The  authors  maintains  that  the  time  is  probably  past  when  a  plan  for  peace- 
able deportation  and  colonization  could  avail.  The  book  is  not  optimistic  but 
thoroughl}'  in  earnest. 


Life  and  Letters  of  George  Jacob  Holyoake.  By  Joseph  McCahc.  London: 
Watts,  1908. 
George  Jacob  Holyoake  is  probably  be.st  known  in  this  country  as  the 
exponent  of  English  secularism,  but  in  England  his  latest  service  was  in  the 
ranks  of  the  cooperative  movement.  The  story  of  his  life  should  prove  inter- 
esting to  all  students  of  social,  political  and  industrial  history  in  England,  as 
Holyoake  represents  the  link  between  the  early  Utopian  schemes  and  the 
practical  reform  movements  of  to-day  in  which  they  have  culminated :  between 
Robert  Owen  and  the  Co-operativists,  between  Place  and  modern  labor  agi- 
tation, between  the  Chartists  and  modern  liberalism.  In  his  long  life  of 
prominence  before  the  public  in  the  interests  of  reform,  he  gained  hosts  of 
friends  among  the  best-known  names  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England. 
His  relation  and  correspondence  with  these  people  is  an  attractive  feature  of 
this  biography  whose  author  has  approached  the  subject  from  a  sympathetic 
standpoint  and  thoroughly  understands  the  reform  movements  and  currents  of 
thought  with  which  Mr.  Holyoake's  career  was  so  largely  identified.  He  has 
had  every  opportunity  of  consultation  with  people  who  were  close  to  the  life  of 
Holyoake,  and  has  had  access  to  all  documents  which  were  valuable  for  his  pur- 
pose. The  volumes  are  issued  in  an  appropriate  and  dignified  form,  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  first  being  an  excellent  photogravure  portrait  made  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  a  grandson  of  the  aged  man  three  years  before  his  death. 


The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion.  A  Series  of  Lectures  by  John  Wat- 
son, M.  A.,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Macmillan,  1907.  Pp.  485.  Price, 
$3.00  net. 
Professor  Watson  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada,  is  convinced 
that  nothing  short  of  a  complete  revision  of  current  theological  ideas  can  bring 
satisfaction  to  the  present  highly  reflective  age.  Even  to  those  who  make  an 
appeal  to  it  in  any  form,  external  authority,  he  says,  does  not  carry  conviction 
to-day.  These  lectures  in  the  reconstruction  and  history  of  religious  belief 
are  therefore  presented  as  an  attempt  to  respond  to  the  pressing  need  of  a 
solution  of  this  important  problem.  The  book  is  provided  with  an  excellent 
index  and  a  helpfully  analytical  table  of  contents.  The  lectures  are  on  the 
following  topics :  Religion  and  Authority ;  The  Development  of  Dogma ; 
Science,  Morality  and  Religion ;  Personal  Idealism  and  the  New  Realism ; 
Idealism  as  a  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  The  Interpretation  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience ;  Christianity  and  History ;  Philo  and  the  New  Testament ;  Gnostic 
Theology ;  Augustine's  Phases  of  Faith ;  Augustine's  Theology ;  Medieval 
Theology ;  Leibnitz  and  Protestant  Theology ;  God  and  the  World ;  God  and 
Man. 


The  Kingdom  of  Love.    By  Henry  Frank.    New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno.    Pp.245. 

This  book  has  the  benevolent  purpose  of  bringing  joy  and  inspiration  to 

the  sad  and  oppressed,  and  to  kindle  sympathy  for  the  wretched  in  the  hearts 
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of  the  gay  and  prosperous,  and  it  may  be  well  to  impress  occasionally  upon 
the  world  its  first  contention  that  love  should  be  recognized  as  a  potent  force 
among  men  indicative  of  strength  and  manliness.  However,  the  present  vol- 
ume carries  to  sentimental  excess  the  application  of  the  analogy  of  love  in  the 
realms  of  natural  science,  as  for  instance  to  the  author  it  is  love  which  prompts 
the  protecting  instinct  which  preserves  the  race  for  purposes  of  evolution  in- 
stead of  the  reverse.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  extreme  use  of  this  figure 
really  tends  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  ideal  which  the  author  de- 
sires. The  millennium  and  apotheosis  of  aspiring  humanity,  he  says,  will 
come  "when  the  social  love  shall  crown  the  mother  love — or,  shall  we  say, 
when  in  that  far-off  paradise  the  mother  love  shall  be  dissolved  in  the  uni- 
versal and  all-absorbing  social  love."  An  unfortunate  number  of  typograph- 
ical errors  are  apparent  to  the  cursory  glance  of  the  reviewer,  two  conspicuous 
ones  appearing  in  successive  lines  on  page  187. 


New  Theology  Sermons.  By  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.  A.  New  York :  Macmillan, 
1907.  Pp.  294. 
These  City  Temple  sermons  are  not  of  a  controversial  nature  although 
some  of  them  bear  directly  upon  the  New  Theology  discussion.  Still  they 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
homiletic  application  of  the  principles  of  the  New  Theology  as  presented  by 
the  originator  of  the  term.  Mr.  Campbell  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
and  feels  sure  his  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  essence  of  the  ideal 
Christianity.  "It  is  sometimes  contended  by  its  critics  that  the  New  Theology 
is  not  a  gospel.  There  is  no  other  gospel:  the  New  Theology  is  Christianity 
stripped  of  its  mischievous  dogmatic  accretions.  That  it  is  able  to  make  its 
appeal  to  conscience  and  heart  as  well  as  to  the  intellect  is  surely  demon- 
strable from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  preached,  and  that  people  are  moved  to 
purer  and  nobler  living  by  means  of  it.  Wherever  and  whenever  the  preach- 
ing of  any  other  kind  of  theology  succeeds  in  doing  this  it  is  because  it  applies 
the  principles  of  the  New  Theology  without  knowing  it.  The  name  matters 
little,  and  perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  ever  used;  the  thing  itself 
is  as  old  as  Christianity." 


Vandenhoek  &  Ruprecht,  the  publishers  of  a  new  critical  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  September  Open  Court,  p.  576, 
have  called  our  attention  to  an  error  in  the  review.  They  take  exception 
to  the  term  "orthodox"  which  we  used  in  characterizing  the  contributors 
to  this  excellent  work.  As  evidence  that  the  statement  is  erroneous  the 
publishers  say  that  within  the  past  year  not  less  than  five  orthodox  works  have 
appeared  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  competing  with  this  liberal  produc- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  the  wrong  impression  was  gained  by  confusing  the 
name  of  the  editor,  Johann  Weiss,  with  Professor  Bernhard  Weiss  who  has 
written  copiously  on  New  Testament  exegesis  from  a  different  viewpoint. 
The  collaborators  in  this  work  are  Otto  Baumgarten,  Wilhelm  Bousset,  Her- 
mann Gunkel,  Wilhelm  Heitmijller,  Georg  Hollmann,  Adolf  Jiilicher,  Rudolf 
Knopf,  Franz  Koehler.  Wilhelm  Lueken,  and  Johann  Weiss. 
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Slates  are  Used.  —  The  Same  When  Three 
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II.  Explanation  of  the  Secrets. 

III.  The  Same  as  Adapted  to  Work  in  a  Double 
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or  the  Religion  of  Enlightenment,  An  Ex- 
position of  Buddhism,  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 
Fifth  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged,  1 907 
Pages  XII,   167.    Price,  25  cents.  (Is.) 

^  The  Dhcirma  is  a  systematic  exposition  of  Bud- 
dhist doctrines,  containing,  First,  quotations  of  the 
typical  tenents  formulated  in  Twelve  Articles,  then, 
an  outline  of  the  Abidharma,  the  Buddhist  philo- 
sophy, and,  finally,  explanations  refuting  some 
populcir  errors.  Not  the  least  noteworthy  is  a  col- 
lection of  gems  of  Buddhist  poetry.  The  book  is 
heartily  recommended  and  endorsed  by  leading 
Buddhist  priests  of  different  countries. 


PRESS    NOTICES 

"***The  book,  as  a  brief  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Buddhism,  is  to  be  heartily  commended." 
— Review  and  Expositor . 

"With  the  clear  firm  touch  of  one  who  has  mas- 
tered his  subject  and  the  sympathy  of  a  liberal 
mind  he  sets  forth  the  salient  principles  in  a  col- 
lection of  well-chosen  excerpts  from  the  sacred 
writings  of  Buddha  and  the  various  expositors  of 
this  religion." — Los  Atigeles  Evening  News. 

"Whoever  is  looking  for  a  brief  and  attractive 
statement  of  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  may  find 
it  in  a  little  book  entitled  'The  Dharma;  or,  the 
Religion  of  Enlightenment.'  "  —  The  Cumberland 
Presbyterian. 

"It  is  an  exposition  by  a  Buddhist  who  under- 
stands the  western  mind — having  one  himself — and 
it  makes  easy  the  way  for  the  Buddhistically  in- 
clined to  accept  the  teachings  of  this  eastern  re- 
ligion."—TVjg  Springfield  Republican. 

"The  lay  reader  as  well,  however,  will  find  here- 
in set  forth  in  Dr.  Cams'  characteristically  lucid 
manner,  a  singularly  clear  conception  of  this  great 
religion. ' ' — The  Tyler-Keystone. 

"This  oriental  scholar  has  succeeded  in  making 
'the  religion  of  enlightenment'  clear  enough  so 
that  it  is  comprehensible  even  to  a  rather  matter  of 
fact  occidental  mind  not  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
transcendental  metaphysics."  —  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

"Dr.  Carus  needs  no  introduction  in  the  world  of 
scholars.  His  interpretation  of  Buddhism  in  this 
volume  has  the  advantage  of  intelligibility." 
— Chicago  Examiner. 

"Within  the  compass  of  about  one  hundred  pages 
Dr.  Carus  has  given  us  a  summary  of  Buddhism 
and  an  explanation  of  its  tenents  and  terms  that 
embraces  all  the  intelligent  inquirer  would  wish  to 
know." — The  Winnipeg  Telegram, 

"For  persons  wishing  to  get  an  idea  of  the  essence 
of  the  teachings  of  Buddhism  an  excellent  manual 
is  provided  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus  in  the  revised  and  en- 
larged fifth  edition  of  his  "The  Dharma,  "which  is  a 
concise  exposition  of  Buddhism***Dr.  Carus  clears 
away  many  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  teachings 
of  Buddha.  For  example,  he  points  out  that  the 
general  belief  that  the  Buddhists  do  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  soul  is  due  to  a  misconception 
of  their  doctrines." — The  Chicago  Tribtine. 
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IN  THIS  BOOK.  MATHEMATICS  IS  PRESENTED  IN  LITERARY  FORM. 


The  following  individual  opinions  are  from  letters  written  to  the  author  and  have  refer- 
ence to  sections  of  the  book  as  they  appeared  as  magazine  articles.  Except  where  the 
plural  is  used,  they  referred  only  to  the  story  "Alice  in  the  Wonderland  of  Mathematics," 
the  only  article  that  had  then  appeared. 


FROM  THREE  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  MATHEMATICIANS 
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'These  gems  of  yours  from  the  Open  Court. 


They  delight  me." 

—  George  Bruce  Halsted. 

"  I  read  them  and  enjoyed  doing  so.  I  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  your 
success  ...  I  always  take  time  to  look  into  things  that  come  from  your  pen. 
I  know  that  I  shall  find  something  of  vital  interest  in  them." 

—  David  Eugene  Smith. 

"  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily.  I  do  not  see  where  it  could  be  improved. 
You  knew  where  to  stop  as  well  as  where  to  begin." — James  M.  Taylor. 

FROM  OTHERS  BEARING  WELL-KNOWN  NAMES 

Dr.  Ernst  Mach,  professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  recently  called  the 
greatest  of  living  scientists,  began  his  letter: 
"  In  einem  Ihrer  reizenden  Aufsatze." 

Prof.  W.  H.  Crawshaw,  author  of  The  M aking  of  English  Literature  : 
"Very  ingenious  and  withal  decidedly  interesting." 

Prof.  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  author  of  A  Text-book  of  Geology,  Geographic 
Influences  in  American  History,  Fro7n  Trail  to  Railway,  etc.  : 

"'Alice  in  the  Wonderland  of  Mathematics,' — a  pretty  illustration  of  the 
value  of  joining  the  imagination  with  technical  studies." 

R.  P.  Williams,  author  of  the  books  on  chemistry  and  a  departmental  editor 
of  School  Science  and  Mathematics  : 

"  You  wield  a  facile  pen  .  .  .  The  Open  Court  reprints  are  very  interesting 
and  instructive." 

Washington  Irving,  nephew  of  "  the  first  American  man  of  letters": 
"  In  the  study  of  mathematics,  had  I  had  such  a  guide  as  you,  I  am  certain 
I  should  have  found  more  roses  and  been  stung  by  fewer  thistles." 

Also  one  from  a  former  college  president,  now  a  real  estate  dealer: 
"  The  first  mathematics  I  have  ever  enjoyed,  except  figuring  up  interest 
money.     It  is  splendid." 

REVIEWS  OF  THE  BOOK 

'The  book  is  unique  in  its  presentation  of  problems  and  theories  and  a  num- 
ber of  short  methods  are  explained.  The  book  treats  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
geometry  and  the  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the  scientific, 
commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  the  day.  Properly  speaking  it  is  not  a 
text-book  but  a  keen  insight  into  the  beauty  of  applied  mathematics  as  a  study. " 
—The  Colgate  Madisonensis,  Colgate  University,  Feb.  11,  1908. 


An 

amusing 
and  breezy- 
element 


A 

Iong=felt 


"Professor  William  F.  White,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  mathematical  department  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  has  published,  through  the  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company,  a  volume  entitled  A  Scrapbook  of  Elementary 
Mathe?natics.  The  '  science  of  numbers  *  is  usually  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
dry  and  serious  pursuit.  But  Mr.  White  infuses  into  it  an  amusing  and  breezy 
element  which  shows  that  even  so  prosaic  a  subject  has  its  lighter  side,  and 
that,  too,  without  sacrificing  the  mathematical  rigor  which  necessarily  pertains 
thereunto.    ($i.)" 

— The  Examiner,  N.  Y.     Department  of  Literary  Notes,  March  12,  1908. 

"The  book  is  interesting,  valuable  and  suggestive.  It  is  a  book  that  really 
fills  a  long-felt  want.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  high 
school  and  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  of  mathematics." 

—  The  Educator- Journal. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  table  of  contents  will  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  book  : 


The  two   systems  of  numeration  of  large 

numbers. 
Multiplication  at  sight:  a  new  trick  with  an 

old  principle. 
A  few  numerical  curiosities. 
Familiar  tricks  based  on  literal  arithmetic. 
Miscellaneous  notes  on  number — 

The  theory  of  number. 

Fermat's  last  theorem. 

Wilson's  theorem. 

Formulas  for  prime  numbers. 

A  Chinese  criterion  for  prime  numbers. 

Are  there  more  than  one  set  of  prime  fac- 
tors of  a  number  ? 

Asymptotic  laws. 

Growth  of  the  concept  of  number. 

Some  results  of  permutation  problems. 

Tables. 

Some  long  numbers. 

How  may  a  particular  number  arise  ? 
Present  trends  in  arithmetic. 
Arithmetic  in  the  Renaissance. 
Do  the  axioms  apply  to  equations  ? 
Algebraic  fallacies. 

Visual  representation  of  complex  numbers. 
Illustrations  of  the  law  of  signs  in  algebraic 
multiplication. 


Two  negative  conclusions   reached   in   the 
19th  century. 

The  three  parallel  postulates  illustrated. 

Geometric  puzzles— r 
Paradromic  rings. 

The  three  famous  problems  of  antiquity. 

The  instruments  that  are  postulated. 

Linkages  and  straight-line  motion. 

Growth  of  the  philosophy  of  the  calculus. 

The  mathematical  treatment  of  statistics. 

Mathematical  symbols. 

A  few   surprising    facts   in  the   history  of 
mathematics. 

Quotations  on  mathematics. 

Bridges  and  isles,  figure  tracing,  unicursal 
signatures,  labyrinths. 

Magic  squares. 

The  golden  age  of  mathematics. 

The  movement  to  make  mathematics  teach- 
ing more  concrete. 

The  mathematical  recitation  as  an  exercise 
in  public  speaking. 

The  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning. 

Alice  in  the  Wonderland  of  Mathematics. 

Bibliographic  notes. 

Bibliographic  Index. 
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IN    PREPARATION 

A  NeM^  Book  by   Michael   Monahan 

TO   BE  PUBLISHED   BEFORE    CHRISTMAS 

DALMS  OF  PAPYRUS  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Monahan's  new  book— he 
■*■  is  wedded  to  the  the  belief  that  it's  HIS  BEST  YET,  but  subscribers 
are  privileged  to  dissent.  The  book  contains  the  author's  unconventional 
version  of  the  Story  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  much  other  matter  not  hereto- 
fore published.  PALMS  OF  PAPYRUS  is  not  merely  a  sheaf  of 
literary  essays — it  is  humbly  intended  to  be  a  BOOK  OF  HUMAN 
INTEREST — more  of  blood  than  ink  went  to  the  making  of  it.  And  it 
surely  is  not  less  interesting  because  the  persons  told  of  in  its  pages  actually 
lived  and  loved  and  joyed  and  suffered. 

New  cast  of  handsome,  clear  I  /  -point  t^pe.     Artistic  binding, 
gold  top,  etc.      The  edition  Toill  he  strictly  limited  as  follows : 

750  copies  English  deckle-edge  Paper,  -  -  -  -  Price  $2.00 

75  copies  Japan  Vellum,  .....  .  .  Price      5.00 

]Ve  shall  be  glad  to  receive  out  friends'  orders  NOW — they  need  not  pay  until  delivery  is  made. 

THE   PAPYRUS,^— =  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


PORTRAITS  OF 
EMINENT  MATHEMATICIANS 

Three  portfolios  edited  by  David  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  from  those  interested  in  mathematics 
and  the  history  of  education,  Professor  Smith  has  edited  three  portfolios  of  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathe- 
matical sciences.  Accompanying  each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch, 
with  occasional  notes  of  interest  concerning  the  artists  represented.  The 
pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing  (11x14),  it  being  the  hope  that  a 
new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through  the  decoration  of  class- 
rooms by  the  portraits  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the  science. 

•*^^*^  ■^  ^  V/Uv/  [NO.  I .  Twelve  great  mathematicians  down  to  1700  A.D.: 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta, 
Napier,  Descartes,  Fermat,  Newton,  Leibniz. 

"^*^  ^  **  ^*^'^  ISO,  Z.  The  most  eminent  founders  and  promoters  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  :  Cavallieri,  Johann  and  Jakob  Bernoulli,  Pascal, 
L'Hopital,  Barrow,  Laplace,  Lagrange,  Euler  Gauss,  Monge  and  Niccolo 
Tartaglia. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  3.  Eight  portraits  selected  from  the  two  former, 
portfolios  especially  adapted  for  high  schools  and  academies,  including 
portraits  of 

THALES— with  whom  began  the  study  of  scientific  geometry; 
PYTHAGORAS— who  proved  the  proposition  of  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse; 
EUCLID— whose  Elements  of  Geometry  form  the  basis  of  all  modern  text  books; 

ARCHIMEDES— whose  treatment   of  the  circle,  cone,  cylinder  and  sphere 
influences  our  work  to-day; 

DESCARTES — to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  graphic  algebra  in  our  high 
schools ; 

NEWTON— who  generalized  the  binomial  theorem  and  invented  the  calculus- 

NAPIER — who  invented  logarithms  and  contributed  to  trigonometry; 

PASCAL — who  discovered  the  "Mystic  Hexagram  "  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

PRICES 

Portfolio  I  or  a  (12  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11x14,  $S.oo;  both  for  $8.50. 
Portfolio  I  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11x14,  $3.00;  botli  for  $5.00. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11x14,  $3.50;  single  portraits,  50  cents. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11x14,  $a<oo;  single  portraits,  35  c. 

"The  issue  of  this  fine  collection  is  equally  creditable  to  the  expert  knowl- 
edge and  discriminating  taste  of  the  editor.  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith, 
and  to  the  liberality  and  artistic  resources  of  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co." 
— -^.  A^.  Co/e,  Editor  American  Mathematical  Bulletin,  New  York. 

"  The  selection  is  well  made,  the  reproduction  is  handsomely  executed,  and 
the  brief  account  which  accompanies  each  portrait  is  of  interest.  Prof.  Smith 
has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  all  who  have  interest  in  mathematics,  by 
editing  this  collection.  Wherever  mathematics  is  taught,  these  portraits  should 
adorn  the  vfaWs."—  William  F.  Osgood,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

P.  O.  Drawer  F.  378-388  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PLANT  BREEDING 

Comments  on  the  Experiments  of 

NiLSSON  AND  BURBANK 

BY 

Hugo  De  Vries,   Professor  of  Botany  in   the  University  of  Amsterdam 


A  scientific  book  in  simple  language.     Intensely  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.     Of 
special  value  to  every  botanist,  horticulturist  and  farmer. 

Pp.  XV  +  360.     Illustrated  with  114  beautiful  half  tone  plates  from  nature.     Printed  on 
fine  paper,  in  large  type.     Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.50  net.     Mailed,  $1.70, 

Supplied  by  your  dealer;  or  direct,  on  receipt  of  your  order  with  the  mailing  price . 


*'  Naturally  I  have  perused  the  contents  of  your  book, 
Plant  Breeding,  with  intense  interest.  Therefore  I  first  of 
aJl  beg  you  to  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  exceedingly 
appreciative  and  sympathetic  representation  of  the  work  of 
our  institution  here,  and  indeed  of  my  own  part  therein. 
Next  I  must  congratulate  you  most  cordially  upon  the  excel- 
lent service  you  have  performed  in  this  standard  work.  It  is 
simply  marvelous  !  The  clear,  concise  presentation,  the  con- 
sistent, sustained  treatment  of  the  whole  history  of  selection  in 
agricultural  plants  according  to  your  modern  theory  which 
now,  at  last,  makes  everything  clear,  the  masterful  disposition 
of  the  rich  and  manifold  material — all  unite  to  make  this  book 
decidedly  the  best  which  has  been  accomplished  along  this 
line  up  to  now." 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Professor  De  Vries  by  Dr,  Hjalmar  Nihson  of  the 
Swedish  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Svalof. 
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THE  SCOPE  AND  CONTENT 

OF  THE 

SCIENCE    OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Historical  review,  library  classification  and  select,  annotated  bibli- 
ography, with  a  list  of  the  chief  publications  of  leading  anthropological 
societies  and  museums.  By  JUUL  DIESERUD,  A.  M. 

A  thorough-going,  painstaking  work,  in  which  the  author  makes  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  perplexing  question,  what  anthropology  really  is,  to  define  its  boundaries 
with  other  sciences  and  give  a  detailed  enumeration  of  its  contents  as  conceived 
today  by  the  leading  anthropologists  of  the  various  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

The  bibliography  (95  pages)  gives  succinct  extracts  from  the  works  listed,  thus 
furnishing  the  material  on  which  the  historical  review  and  the  elaborate  library 
classification  are  founded, 

A  most  welcome  reference  book  for  the  anthropologist,  and  a  necessary  tool  for 
any  library  containing  anthropological  literature. 

200  pages,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  net,  {.8s.  6d.)  net. 
Also  supplied  in  sheets,  $1.50. 


The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

p.  O.  Drawer  F.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


TO  REVIVE  BUDDHISM  in  India,  to  disseminate  Pali  Buddhist  Literature,  to  publish 
scientific  tracts  in  the  Indian  Vernaculars,  to  educate  the  illiterate  millions  of  Indian 
people  in  scientific  industrialism,  to  maintain  teachers  at  Buddha-Gaya,  Benares,  Kusinara, 
Savatthi,  Madras,  Calcutta  &c.,  to  build  Schools  at  these  places,  to  send  Buddhist  Mission- 
aries abroad,  the  Maha-Bodhi  Society  asks  every  good  Buddhist  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the 
Maha-Bodhi  Fund. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  Calcutta,  or  Colombo, 
in  favor  of  the  General  Secretary,  Maha-Bodhi  Society,  or  the  Treasurer,  29,  Baniapooker 
Road,  Calcutta,  India.     Correspondence  invited  from  American  sympathizers  of  Buddhism. 

The  Anagarika,  Dharmapala,  Gen'l  Secretary. 


READERS  ARE  INVITED  to  send  for  the  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  "The  Work  of  The  Open  Court 
Publishing^  Company."  A  Dictionary  Catalogue  with  biographical  sketches,  including  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  the  books  published:  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  The  History  of  Religions,  Biology, 
etc..  etc.  An  Index  of  Titles,  Classified  by  Subjects;  An  Index  of  Names,  Titles  and  Illustrations;  also  a  list 
of  Important  Articles  by  Eminent  Scholars.  There  are  50  full  page  half-tone  illustrations  and  outline  draw- 
ings, including  many  portraits  of  famous  men.  Free  on  request.  Bound  edition  postpaid  25c. 
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RECENT     PUBLICATIONS 


Religions    Ancient    and    Modern. 

Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  40  cent  net  per  volume.     {See  pages  186-187) 
Recent  Additions  to  this  Valuable  Collection. 

The  Religion  of  Ancient  Mexico  and  Peru.     By  Lewis  Spence. 
Buddhism.     By  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.  D. 

Christianity    of   Today    Series. 

God — An  Inquiry    Into    the    Nature   of    Man's   Highest    Ideal, 
and    a    Solution   of    the  Problem   from   the    Standpoint   of 
Science.     By  Paul  Carus.    239  pp.    Boards.     Price,  $1.00  net. 
(4s.  6d.  net.) 

Jesus  and  Modern  Religion.    By  Edwin  A.  Rumball.    160  pp.    Boards. 

75  cents  net.      (3s.  6d.  net.) 

What  We  Know  About  Jesus.     By  Charles  F.   Dole,   D.  D.     89  pp. 

Boards.     75  cents  net.     (3s.  6d.  net.) 

Paralipomena.     Remains   of   Gospels   and    Sayings   of  Christ. 

By  Bernhard  Pick,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.     158  pp.     Boards.     75  cents  net.    (3s. 
6d.  net.) 

Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus.  According  to  the  Historical  Method. 
Being  a  Course  of  Lectures  by  Rudolph  Otto,  lie.  th.  Translated  from 
the  third  unaltered  edition  by  H.  J.  Whitby.  D.  D.  85  pp.  Boards.  50 
cents  net.     (2s.  6d.  net.) 


IN     PREPARATION 


The  Foundations  of  Mathematics.     By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.     140  pages. 
Cloth.     Gilt  top.     75  cents  net  (3s.  6d  net.) 

Spinoza's  Short  Treatise  on  God,  Man  and   Human  Welfare. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Lydia  Gillingham  Robinson.      125  pages. 

The  Bride  of  Christ.      A  study  in  Christian  Legend  Lore,  by  Dr.  Paul 
Carus.     80  illustrations.     Circa  110  pages.     75  cents  net.      (3s.  6d.  net.) 


The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

p.  O.  Drawer  F.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

London  :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


RECENT     PUBLICATIONS 


The    Scope   and   Content   of   the    Science   of  Anthropology,  by 

Juul  Dieserud,  A.  M.     200  pp.    Cloth.    Gilt  top.    $2.00  net.    (8s.6d.net.) 

(Supplied  also  in  sheets,  $1.50.) 

"The  book  is  a  handy  manual  of  the  present  state 
of  advancement  of  a  growing  science,  and  as  an  intro- 
ductory study  is  to  be  highly  recommended  to  both  the 
student  and  the  general  reader." 

Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Bel,   The   Christ   of   Ancient  Times,   by  Dr.    Hugo   Radau.     60  pp. 
Boards.     75  cents  net.     (3s.  6d.  net.) 

"It  is  a  decided  help  that  publishers  should  be 
found  willing  and  able  to  place  these  facts  before  the 
general  public." 

Prof.  James  A.  Craig,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Philosopher's  Martyrdom,  "A  Satire,"  by  Paul  Carus.  Illustrated. 
67  pp.     Boards  with  cloth  back.     Price,  $1.00  net.     (4s.  6d.  net). 

"The  volume  is  daintily  bound,  and  any  amateur 
philosopher,  or  even  the  habitual  novel  reader,  will  find 
pleasure  and  profit  in  spending  the  hour  necessary  to 
read  the  story." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Psychology  of  the  Nervous  System.     Paul  Carus.     An  extract  from 
his  larger  work  "The  Soul  of  Man."     Price,  30c.     (Is.  6d. ) 


Outlines  of  Mahayana  Buddhism.    Daisetz  Teitaro  Suzuki,    420  pp. 

$2.50  net.* 

The  Messianic  Hope  of  the  Samaritans.  Jacob,  Son  of  Aaron, 
High  Priest  of  the  Samaritans.  Edited  with  an  introduction  by  W.  E. 
Barton.     Price,  25c.     (Is.) 

"The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  is  very 
interesting  indeed." 

Methodist  Publishing  Company. 

Persona,  by  Max  Mueller.     22  pp.     Paper.     Price,  25c. 


The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

p.  O.  Drawer  F.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 
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Ma^ic  Squares  and  Cubes 

By  W.  S.  ANDREWS 

With    chapters    by    Paul    Carus,    L.    S.    Frierson    and    C.    A. 
BroM^ne,  Jr.,  and  Introduction  by  Paul  Carus. 

206  pp.,  cloth  binding,  gilt  top.  PRICE  $1.G0  Net  (7s.  6d) 

Mr.  W.  S.  Andrews  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of  Mr. 
Edison's  trusted  assistants  in  the  early  80 's  of  the  last  century  when 
that  great  inventor  was  perfecting  his  system  of  electric  lighting  by 
incandescent  lamps,  and  he  is  still  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Elec- 
trical Engineering  field. 

During  his  leisure  hours  he  has  given  considerable  thought  to 
the  working  out  in  his  own  original  way  the  construction  of  magic 
squares  and  cubes  of  various  styles  and  sizes.  The  developement  of 
these  mathematical  curios  according  to  regular  rules,  and  by  the  aid 
of  geometrical  diagrams  is  a  novel  feature  in  his  work  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  others  interested  along  the  same  lines,  and 
such  contributions  on  the  subject  as  they  have  had  to  offer  he  has 
incorporated  in  this  book,  making  it  a  most  comprehensive  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject 

The  first  two  chapters  consist  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  general 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  odd  and  even  magic  squares  and  cubes,  and 
notes  on  their  construction.  The  third  describes  the  squares  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  their  characteristics  while  Dr.  Carus  adds  a  further  analysis 
of  these  squares.  The  fourth  chapter  contains  "Reflections  on  Magic 
Squares"  by  Dr.  Carus  in  which  he  brings  out  the  intrinsic  harmony  and 
symmetry  which  exists  in  the  laws  governing  the  construction  of  these 
apparently  magical  groups  of  numbers.  Mr.  Frierson 's  "Mathematical 
Study  of  Magic  Squares"  which  forms  the  fifth  chapter,  states  the  laws  in 
algebraic  formulas.  Mr.  Browne  contributes  a  chapter  on  "Magic  Squares 
and  Pythagorean  Numbers"  in  which  he  shows  the  importance  laid  by  the 
ancients  on  strange  and  mystical  combinations  of  figures.  The  book  closes 
with  three  chapters  of  generalizations  in  which  Mr.  Andrews  discusses 
"Some  Curious  Magic  Squares  and  Combinations."  "Notes  on  Various 
Constructive  Plans  by  which  Magic  Squares  May  be  Classified,"  and  "The 
Mathematical  Value  of  Magic  Squares." 
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"I  reeard  'The  Open  Court'  and  'The  Monist'  as  the  two  best  American  philosophical  maga* 
sines  that  we  have."— Dr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  statement  of  the  principles  of  'The  Open  Court'  (in  No.  524)  &s  the  organ  of  the 
Religious  Paihament  idea  is  so  admirable,  that,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Orthodox 
Christian,  i  wish  the  statement  might  somehow  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  clergyman  and 
religious  leader."— Elias  Compton,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

"In  my  judgment  your  magazine  is  an  extremely  original  and  interesting  institution,  con- 
ducted with  uncommon  skill,  and  always  offering  to  its  readers  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
material.  The  union  of  discussions  of  religious,  philosophical  and  scientific  questions  appears 
to  me  to  oe  felicitous."— August  Weismaan,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Freiburg,  Germany. 

"I  follow  the  work  of  your  magazine  with  the  liveliest  sympathy.  May  its  endeavors  be 
crowned  with  future  success."— Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
•  of  Jena,  Germany. 

"It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  'The  Open  Court.'  It  is  in  my  opinion  a  magazine 
Ot  great  value.  In  its  brief  but  solid  papers  it  throws  light  upon  many  interesting  questions." 
—Harold  Hoeffding,  Professor  in  the  University  o*  Copenhagen. 

•"The  Open  Court'  is  one  o*  th'  most  interesting  and  instructive  publications  of  the  kind 
that  I  receive  and  read.  It  is  an  exponent  of  modem  science  and  philosophy,  and  has  a  missioa 
of  culture  and  education  peculiarly  its  ovra." — Dr.  £d ward  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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Zarathushtra,  Philo,  the 
Achaemenids,  and  Israel 

Being  a  1'reatise  upon  the  Antiquity  and  Influence  of  the  Avesta^  for 
the  most  part  delivered  as  University  Lectures, 

By  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  Mills,  Professor  of  Zend  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Translator  of  the  Thirty-first  Volume  of  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Author  of  the  Five  Zarathushtrian  Gathas, 
etc.  Part  i. — Zarathushtra  and  the  Greeks.  Part  II. — Zar- 
APHUSHTRA,  THE  AcHAEMENiDS  AND  IsRAEL.  Composed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Trustees  of  the  Sir  J.  Jejeebhoy  Translation  Fund  of 
Bombay.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  208;  xiv,  252,  two  parts  in  one  volume, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.00  net. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Professor  James  Darmesteter,  of  Paris,  the  great 
authority  on  the  "Zend-Avesta,"  he  surprised  the  general  public  by  changing  his 
views  concerning  the  andquity  of  the  Zoroastrian  literature,  maintaining  that  the 
"Gathas"  were  largely  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  were  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Chrisdan  era.  This  change  of  view  on  his  part  led  the  Parsees 
of  India  to  engage  Dr.  Mills  to  write  a  book  upon  the  great  andquity  of  the  "  A  vesta. " 
After  several  years  of  continuous  devotion  to  the  subject,  the  present  volume  is  put 
forth  as  the  result,  and  it  amply  meets  all  expectadons.  The  andquity  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian literature  is  successfully  maintained,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  ordinary  readers 
can  appreciate  the  argument. 

«^*The  Avesra  in  no  sense  depends  upon  the  Jewish  Greeks.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  Philo  who  was  in  debt  to  it.  He  drank  in  his  Iranian  lore  from  the 
pages  of  his  exilic  Bible,  or  from  the  Bible-books  which  were  then  as  yet  detached, 
and  which  not  only  recorded  Iranian  edicts  by  Persian  Kings,  but  were  themselves 
half  made  up  of  le wish- Persian  history.  Surely  it  is  singular  that  so  many  of  us  who 
*  search  the  scriptures'  should  be  unwilling  to  see  the  first  facts  which  stare  at  us  from 
its  lines.  The  religion  of  those  Persians,  which  saved  our  own  from  an  absorption 
(in  the  Babylonian),  is  portrayed  in  full  and  brilliant  colors  in  the  Books  of  the  Avesta, 
because  the  Avesta  is  only  the  expansion  of  the  Religion  of  the  sculptured  edicts  as 
modified.  The  very  by-words,  as  we  shall  later  see,  are  strikingly  the  same,  and  these 
inscriptions  are  those  of  the  very  men  who  wrote  the  Bible  passages.  This  religion  of 
the  Restorers  was  beyond  all  question  historically  the  first  consistent  form  in  which  our 
own  Eschatology  appeared"  (pt.  i.  pp.  206-207). 

The  conclusions  come  with  great  force  in  support  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  biblical  references  to  Cyrus  in  the  Old  Testament.  Students  of  the 
literature  of  the  Captivity  will  find  the  volume  invaluable.  The  facts  now  brought  to 
light  are  such  as  the  literary  cridcs  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
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